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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
JUNE. 

O June! thou month of joy, and love, and peace ; 

Of boundless skies soft fiecked with clouds of fleece, 

Of balmy winds that whisper of content; 

With hedge, and lawn, and garden radiant 

With all the sweetest, fairest flowers that blow, 

O June! dear June! how can I let thee go? 

—Clarence Hawkes. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


SICK-ROO!1 SUGGESTIONS. 


Food as well as Starvation Kills People 

The Convalescent and His Abnormal Appetite. 

What a Nurse should and should not do. 

. Foods which are Desirable, and those which are Dangerous. 


HE strongest and _ healthiest 
man nowadays, would he pre- 
serve his health and strength, 
must pay some attention to 
the food which he eats. Even 
the heartiest digestion will 
bear only a limited amount of 
of trifling with, the people 
who “can eat anything” 
having apparently passed 
away with the good old times 
of our forefathers. But while 
healthy humanity may occa- 
sionally indulge in some gen- 

erally prohibited tidbit, the invalid and the con- 

valescent must, if they want to live, have only such 
food as is suitable to their condition. 

There is little doubt that food, as well as starva- 
tion, has killed a great many people. No doubt it 
will continue to do so, but in these days when the 
food question is being constantly and learnedly dis- 
cussed, there is small excuse for any one of ordinary 
intelligence who fails to learn something at least of 
what in the way of food and nourishment may be 
given to the sick, and to those just recovering from 
sickness. A testy old physician, who lays particular 
stress on the food question in illness, says that mur- 
der is systematically committed by inexperienced 
nurses, who are unable to withstand the coaxing of 
the invalids in their charge, for something, which in 


their case means death, as surely as a well aimed 
bullet or a big dose of strong poison. The same old 
gentleman tells how, after he had pulled a small boy 
through a very severe attack of typhoid fever, the 
patient had three relapses, through being allowed to 
eat a piece of bread. The third time the little fellow 
failed to rally, and the doctor did some very plain 
and unpalatable talking to the nurses, who had been 
repeatedly and seriously warned, under no account, 
to allow the patient to eat solid foods, and who, he de- 
clared, were directly responsible for the boy’s death. 

A great many people have a decided aversion to 
what they contemptuously term slops; and, when a 
fever happens to seize on one of them, there is going 
to be no little difficulty on the part of the nurse to 
enforce the doctor’s mandate, which prohibits solid 
foods. Not that people are altogether to blame for 
rejecting the unpalatable messes which are often 
served to them as gruel or broth, but there is really 
no reason why these articles of diet should not be as 
palatable as any others, if carefully prepared by some 
one who “ knows how.” 

The convalescing fever patient usually develops 
an enormous appetite. When all danger of a relapse 
is past, and solid foods can be given, it is easy to 
cater to the strong craving for food, but this stage 
does not arrive till the patient is well on the road to 
recovery. What is to be given him in the mean- 
time, is a trying question, not always easy of solution. 
Old-fashioned folks had strict ideas as to diet for 
sick and convalescent people, and certainly their 
ideas must have been good ones, for while they were 
carried out, people seemed to “build up” after an 
illness much more speedily than they do at the 
present time. They did not forget that the patient 
had to make up for the time lost when illness had 
robbed him of appetite. Neither did they lose sight 
of the fact that he must eat, not only to satisfy his 
appetite, but to help him to speedily regain his lost 
strength and vitality. Our grandmothers (who were 
rarely prohibitionists) gave their patients good wine, 
fresh eggs, beef tea, arrowroot, milk (which was milk, 
and not chalk and water), cocoa, calves’ foot jelly, 
oysters (raw of course) and many other things, all of 
which were calculated to strengthen and nourish, as 
well as feed. Then again what they did wo¢ give was 
almost equally important. “ Never.” says an old 
reliable authority, “give a patient, particularly one 
who is inclined to be feverish or sleepless, tea or 
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coffee after four o’clock in the afternoon.” The 
result of a breaking of this rule, in most cases, would 
mean a restless, uneasy night for the patient and 
nurse, the stimulant acting at night as an irritant 
and inducing sleeplessness. “But,” says the same 
authority, “the patient who wakes about six o’clock 
in the morning, will derive benefit from a cup of tea 
administered at that hour; the beverage, after the 
night’s weariness, soothing and refreshing, and often 
inducing a little extra nap.” 

No nurse, who is wise in his or her generation, will 
retire for the night without having something at 
hand which can be administered during the night, 
should the patient be wakeful and feel the need of 
nourishment. A perfectly fresh egg, beaten thor- 
oughly, with half a pint of new milk and a table- 
spoonful of good brandy; added after the beating, 
may be kept in a convenient place and given during 
the night. An egg, beaten up with a cupful of good 
port wine, is very nourishing and strengthening. 

Very few people are willing to acknowledge that 
they like oatmeal gruel, but even this may be made 
so that the most fastidious palate will enjoy it. Two 
tablespoonfuls of package oats and a tiny pinch of 
salt are put in a pint bowl, which is then three parts 
filled with boiling water. This is set in a saucepan, 
half filled with water, and allowed to cook several 
hours. By the time it is done it will look like a thick 
opaque jelly, and not at all like oatmeal. The top 
may be poured off (there is seldom any need of 
straining) and seasoned with a tiny pinch of salt and 
a small piece of good butter. It can be thinned 
down with a little milk and should be served warm. 

In case of fever, cold or sore throat, a bowl of gruel 
prepared as above with no milk, but with a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of black currant jelly added, is 
splendid. It should be taken very hot, just before 
retiring for the night. Speaking of black currants, 
reminds me that they do not receive half the appre- 
ciation they deserve for their value in the sick room. 
Old-fashioned people never used to think of facing 
a winter without a good supply of black currant 
jam and jelly. It was used in gruel ; it was given the 
children to eat, when they had sore throats ; a pitcher- 
ful of black currant tea, made by pouring boiling 
water over two or three tablespoonfuls of the jam, 
sweetened or not, according to taste, was always kept 
on hand in fever cases, and made a delightfully cool 
and thirst-allaying drink. The jam was made by 
using three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit, and boiling over a slow fire, till a little 
poured on a plate would set. 

Though of late meat extracts have threatened to 
displace the old-fashioned beef tea made from fresh 
meat, the latter is really much to be preferred. To 
make the very best, get a couple of pounds of lean 
and juicy beef cut in small pieces, place in an 
earthen jar or pot, and add a small half cupful of 
water. Cover closely with a paste cover made from 
flour and water, being careful to see that there is no 
possible outlet for the steam. The pot can be placed 


in a moderately hot oven and kept there six hours, 
or in a boiler of boiling water for the same length of 
time. Care must be taken not to season the beef 
tea too highly, and to remove every particle of fat 
or grease from its surface before serving. 

A nice custard pudding is often acceptable to a 
convalescent. One fresh egg, thoroughly beaten, 
almost a cupful of new milk, a tiny pinch of salt, 
another of nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of sugar are 
mixed together. If you have a saucepan with a 
steamer attachment, cook the pudding in a cup, set 
in the steamer. Or it may be cooked in a pan of boil- 
ing water, set on the stove or in the oven, care being 
taken that it does not get overdone, from fifteen to 
twenty minutes usually being ample. A little port 
wine or raspberry vinegar may be poured over it, 
when it is served. 

Milk thickened with ground rice or arrowroot, 
slightly sweetened and flavored with a little wine or 
brandy, is nourishing. Temperance folks can omit 
the latter, and flavor with a pinch of nutmeg and a 
little butter. 

Calves’ foot jelly is an old-fashioned article of sick 
diet, and one of which nowadays we seldom hear. 
The stock for the jelly should be made from half a 
dozen calves’ feet, boiled in a gallon of water, until 
the liquid is reduced to about two quarts. This 
should be strained and freed from every particle of 
fat. About half this quantity, boiled for twenty 
minutes, with a glass of sherry wine, the juice of « 
lemon, the whites of three eggs, a tablespoonful of 
gelatine and two tablespoonfuls of sugar will make 
a mold of excellent and strengthening jelly. Orange 
juice may be used in place of the sherry wine, and 
fresh fruit of any kind may be embedded in the jelly. 
Here is a recipe for egg wine which is claimed to 
be a splendid thing for building up a weak constitu- 
tion: Put five fresh eggs in a jar (shells and all), 
squeeze the juice of five lemons over them, take out 
the pulp of the lemons and cover the eggs with it. 
Tie the jar up closely and set in a cool dry place for 
eight days, when the shells will have dissolved. 
Strain the whole through a piece of muslin. Add to 
it half a pound of powdered sugar and a pint of the 
best rum, bottle, shake up well and take a wineglass- 
ful every morning before eating. 

Eggs are valuable articles of diet for the con- 
valescent, if care is taken that they are not cooked 
too much. A good way is to bring some milk to boil- 
ing point, in a tin cup. Drop the egg in it and set 
on the back of the stove where it will keep hot, but 
not boil, till the white is set. 

Gingerbread is excellent to give a convalescent 
when he begins to take solid food, Parkin, made 
with very pure oatmeal instead of flour, is even bet- 
ter, but there is always a difficulty about getting the 
meal of sufficient fineness to answer the purpose. A 
baked apple, the core of which has been carefully 
removed, will not hurt a convalescent if the skin is 
rejected and will often prove acceptable. 

Helen Comics. 
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HEART-YEARNINGS. 
Oh! speak to me now, while I'm living, 
The sweet love-words my heart does so crave; 
Oh! satisfy now this heart-yearning,— 
Keep them not ’till I’m laid in the grave! 


Oh! spare not the look of compassion ; 
Oh spare not the loved touch of your hand; 
Could you fee/ my heart’s hungering passion, 
Ah! methinks you would then understand 


How it yearns for that which you only 
Possess the strange power to bestow. 

Will you still let my heart go a-weary, 
By withholding it, now that you know ? 


Oh! carve not the love on my tombstone 
You withheld from my lonely heart here; 
Oh! save not the flowers I love so, 
Just to strew o'er my body and bier; 


But give them me now, while I’m with you,— 
The sweet love, touch and look, I so crave ; 
Oh! satisfy now this heart-longing ! 
Give them now, ’ere I’m laid in the grave. 


—Nellie Wilson. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF PUBLIC PLACES. 

Some Requirements of the Present Day, Modifying the Old 
Time Rules. 

HILE instructions as to matters 
of etiquette between the sexes 
are properly addressed to gen- 
tlemen, as being the positive 
factors in the business, it is none 
the less appropriate that young 
women should understand and 
recognize the rights and privi- 
leges which are properly theirs. 
Naturally the changing condi- 
tions of life in these days change 

in some degree the rules of former times; though 

the fundamental principles of true politeness are un- 
changeable, being founded upon considerations for 
the comfort, convenience and safety of the sup- 
posedly *“‘ weaker” sex. While, therefore, it is by no 
means necessary to go over the entire matter of 

proper behavior, it is surely appropriate to refer in a 

brief way to such observances as have been modified 

or changed by recent innovations, or are made desir- 
able by new conditions. 

In the matter of recognition, it is well under- 
stood that where the acquaintance is but slight or 
formal, the lady holds the full and unquestioned title 
to the initiative, and may recognize or not at her 
pleasure. But in the case of close friends, where the 
matter of acquaintance has long since passed the 
questionable stage, either may bow first, and better 
still if on the meeting of the eyes the recognition 
shall be heartily simultaneous. Of course the gen- 
teman should in all cases lift his hat, and should do 
the same in recognizing a friend of his own sex when 
in company with a lady. 

The matter of handshaking is more complicated, 
and “ doctors disagree ” on many little points in that 
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connection. Of course the lady should first offer her 
hand, and it may be gloved or ungloved, according 
to circumstances ; but the man’s hand should always 
be bare. If the lady is gloved, her fingers should be 
lightly taken, and shaken on a level with the chest; 
but if her hands are bare, and the friendship between 
the parties is confirmed, a warm, sympathetic clasp 
of the hand is better and more appropriate than a 
hundred languid, nerveless slidings of the hands to- 
gether under the impression that they are being 
shaken. On the other hand, a muscular, crushing 
clasp should always be avoided, as the token of mere 
brute strength, which has no place between earnest 
friends. 

A meeting upon the street is liable to present some 
of the most trying of problems. Ordinarily a mere 
exchange of greetings is the most appropriate ob- 
servance ; but where more than this is required the 
gentleman should walk with the lady, even though 
he may be obliged immediately to retrace all of the 
steps thus taken. The hat should be lifted upon 
meeting and parting from a lady on the street; but 
it is not obligatory to remain uncovered out of doors 
during conversation, and indeed would be rather 
affected than otherwise, though it is a custom pre- 
vailing in some Southern countries, where the climate 
is more favorable. 

So great an amount of travel is done by the clec- 
tric or other street cars that the knowledge of what 
is considered good fashion in such cases is of the 
utmost importance. A gentleman accompanying a 
lady should always permit her to enter the car before 
him, but he is not required to give precedence to 
others, after his companion has entered. It is his 
duty to remain near her, in order to guard her inter- 
ests and look out for her convenience. But the gen- 
tleman who is not accompanying ladies should wait 
patiently till all such and their escorts have passed 
into the car. 

Inside the car, the principal question likely to arise 
is whether a gentleman shall rise to offer his seat to 
a lady entering after all the seats have been filled. 
As arule, it may be said that he should do so, lifting 
his hat respectfully. The lady should take such seat 
with a word of thanks, without discussion, while her 
escort, if she has one, should also lift his hat in ac- 
knowledgment of the civility. The true gentleman 
will be especially careful not to allow an aged or in- 
firm woman, or one burdened with parcels or ham- 
pered by a child to remain standing. Young, strong 
women of culture invariably yield a seat or other 
desirable privilege to one of their own sex thus 
placed at a disadvantage. 

In leaving a car, the rule of precedence is reversed ; 
the gentleman alights first, turning quickly to aid his 
companion. It is also considered entirely proper for 
him to respectfully assist any lady, especially if aged 
or encumbered in any manner, who may immediately 
follow him from the car. Having done so, he should 
simply lift his hat and go his way without further 
comment. 
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In making a short call, the hat, gloves and cane 
should be carried in the left hand into the drawing 
room, and the gloves should be retained in hand 
throughout the call, the hat and cane being placed 
upon any convenient piece of furniture. Where a 
reception is being held, these articles—the hat and 
cane—should of course be left in the hall. 

It is in passing through doors and ascending and 
descending stairs that there is most danger of trans- 
gressing the usages of what oughtto be. The former 
may first be considered. Not alittle confusion arises 
from the fact that, while the gentleman is to open 
doors in case they are closed, he is not first to pass 
through them, but should stand at one side, allowing 
the woman to enter. This is entirely convenient if 
the door is already open; if that is not the case, he 
is to open it, stepping to the hinged side and, with 
his open hand, holding it swung back while the lady 
passes through. This in case it opens into the room ; 
where it swings toward them the movement is simi- 
lar, only that in that case he will keep his hand upon 
the knob of the door. 

Stairways constitute an even more serious problem, 
owing to their length and the liability to confusion. 
In going up or down it should be borne in mind that 
the man is always upon the stairs above the lady. 
He precedes her in ascending, and follows her in 
coming down; but above all, no matter how wide the 
stairway, he should never attempt to walk at her 
side. Nor is it less a violation of good usage to pass 
awoman on the stairs. Whoever is first upon the 
stairs is understood to have the way clear till the 
passage is finished. Where the stairway is broken 
by a landing, however, it is proper for either to pause 
and allow a person of the other sex to pass. 

In many cases, what was formerly done by the 
tedious climbing of stairs is now accomplished by 
the rapid movement of an elevator, and this has an 
etiquette of its own, though simple. In this case the 
woman is given the preference both in entering and 
leaving, except that in the latter case, where the ele- 
vator is well filled and men are standing near the 
exit, they may properly leave first, to make the pas- 
sage of the ladies more convenient. All gentlemen 
should remove their hats, if a lady is present in an 
elevator, and of course the cigar should not be known 
there under any circumstances. 

Entering a theater or other place of amusement, 
the gentleman takes precedence down the aisle, giv- 
ing attention to the usher, and following all details 
till the seats are reached and identified. He then 
steps aside, allowing the lady to pass to her seat; but 
in leaving the place he precedes her along the aisle. 
He always rises when a lady is obliged to pass in 
front of him to a seat, giving all the room possible ; 
but it is not required, nor is it the correct thing, for 
him to step to the aisle. 

It is not so much as formerly the custom for women 
to take the arm of their escort after nightfall; but it 

is entirely proper to do so, and is almost indispen- 
sable in crowded places or where difficulties of any 


kind are encountered. It is sometimes found more 
convenient for a man to clasp the woman’s elbow 
lightly with his hand, for the purpose of guiding her 
movements, and that may be done at any time of the 
day, especially in assisting aged persons. For the 
usual order to be reversed, however, and the man to 
take the woman’s arm, is allowable only in case of the 
extreme feebleness of the man, from whatever cause 
it may arise. In that case, the natural relations are 
reversed, and the woman has become his assistant 
and protector. 

Above all, the true gentleman learns to be such 
easily and unobtrusively, as well as at all places in 
every condition. That courtesy which parades itself 
for the sake of being seen by others is not courtesy 
at all, but affectation, and every sensible pers " 
places upon it its just estimate. The golden rule in 
these matters is to do a kindness for the sake of 
being kind ; and whoever does that thoughtfully and 
under all circumstances will be recognized for what 
he is—the true gentleman ! 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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THE ROBINS’ YEAR. 


March with storm and bluster, snowflakes hardly gone, 

Not a spray of greenness on the dreary lawn. 

Ah!” said Madam Robin, and smoothed her traveling gown, 
I didn't think we'd find the trees quite so bare and brown. 
And we're the first arrivals, not another family’s here. 

The way my husband hurries off does seem a little queer. 
But then, I will not scold him, just hear him sinigng now ; 
You wouldn't think a shade of care had ever crossd his brow. 
It always rests and soothes me to hear Sir Robin sing. 

With all its storm and hurry I’m sure I love the spring.” 
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Summer days of sunshine, fragrance in the air, 
Roses all ablooming, brightness everywhere. 
Life and stir and hurry in the maple tree. 
Little hungry family must be fed, you see. 

“OQ!” said Mother Robin, bustling to and fro, 

‘* The joys and cares of motherhood only mothers know 
Hush, now, baby Ropin, you should patience learn, 
You shall have a nice fat worm when it comes your turn, 
There is Rob, our eldest, tried his wings to-day, 

I felt so very proud ard glad to see him start away, 
What a rosy morning, Nature all atune! 
Is there aught more perfect than a day in June?” 


Cold and gray November, latest blossoms dead. 

Little seeds and rootlets sleeping in their bed. 

Bits of broken branches whirling in the air, 

Crisp brown leaves in eddies rustling here and there. 

Well,” said Mrs. Robin, in melancholy tone, 

“ Days are long and dreary since our broods have flown. 
The north wind makes me chilly it is so fierce and cold. 
I wonder why I feel it so, I fear I’m growing old. 
Come, Robin, let’s be seeking some warmer southern home, 
There's little left of happiness when November’s come.” 


Winter spreads her mantle over all the hills. 

Grasps with icy fingers rivulets and rills. 

Now no bird song floating on the morning air, 

White and solemn stillness settles everywhere. 

Bare brown trees so somber now in whiteness drest. 

Cold and lifeles snowflakes in the empty nest. 

Far away to southward now the Robins sing, 

Make the most of life and joys waiting for the Spring 
—Ada Simpson 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


’Tis such a little thing to say, 

A pleasant word along the way— 

The appointed way—through life’s brief space— 
Those deeds our tears can ne’er efface ! 
’Tis such a little thing, to do 

A kindly act, with will so true 

Some weaker one—strengthened by love, 
Make haste to bear a crown above! 

’Tis such a little, little seed 

We sow, to give our bodies feed ! 
Remembering not,—our spirits too 

Find grains of life in deeds we do! 


—H. G. P. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHAFING DISH. 
An Old Friend in a New Guise, and a Broadened Sphere of 
Usefulness. 

HE wise man of old, who 
declared that there was 
“nothing new under the 
sun,” has often been 
quoted — sometimes in 
approval, and more 
often in dissent. In 

point of fact it generally appears that the idea is 
in fundamentals an old one, but new in the applica- 
tion. That is exactly the case with regard to the 
latest fad in connection with the use of the chafing 
dish, which has recently come into such marked favor 
and widespread popularity. It will interest the read- 
ers of Goop HousEKEEPING, who come into daily con- 
tact with this new appliance, equally at home in the 
kitchen or the dining room, to know something re- 
garding its past, as they cannot help knowing so much 
regarding its present estate. And perhaps they may 
forgive the declaration in advance that the idea is by 
no means a new one; that all of the novelty con- 
nected with the present development attaches simply 
to the modification and adaptation of a decidedly 
venerable article. 

The chafing dish, substantially as we know it to- 
day, may boast a well-authenticated history of not 
less than two thousand years, and in fact there are 
traces of the principle extending back even further. 
That the Egyptians had something of the kind, used 
as a heating dish or pan, is unquestioned, though its 
exact function is not known. It requires no stretch 
of the imagination, however, taking into consideration 
their known fondness for pottage and vegetables, to 
give the article in their homes of so long ago, very 
much such a place as it is filling in these days of 
many innovations and discoveries. 

But however that may be, it is unquestioned that 
at the tables of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in 
the halcyon days of those famous peoples, the chafing 
dish was a familiar adjunct. It does not appear to 
have been used for cooking purposes, as at present; 
its province at that time, in keeping with the signifi- 
cation of the name which it still bears, was to furnish 
the choice dishes smoking hot for the palates and the 


stomachs of the classic epicures. It is but a step from 
this province to the application of a little more heat, 
and thus to change the function of warming to that of 
cooking, which it is more than likely may have been 
done in those days, as it is being done at present. 

While the literature of those times did not treat in 
detail of culinary matters, there are such positive 
references to the chafing dish as show it to have been 
an ordinary utensil, in some cases constructed with 
great elaboration. Cicero, writing half a century be- 
fore the Christian era, speaks of it as “that cele- 
brated stove which was sold at so great a price that 
those who saw the money counted out thought a farm 
was being sold”—which would scarcely be an ex- 
travagant statement in regard to some of the prices 
of the present day. 

Seneca, writing a century later, has this description 
of the luxury attained by the chafing dish in his 
time: “ Daintiness gave birth to this invention, in 
order that no viand should be chilled, and everything 
should be hot enough to please the most pampered 
palate. Each of these elegant utensils is supported 
by three geese, measuring seven inches from the ex- 
tremity of one bird’s head to the opposite edge of the 
circumference. The tray is one inch and a quarter 
deep, and the feet raise it two inches above the 
board. The geese have their wings spread, and are 
terminated by neat’s feet. The heads are raised on 
the breasts and form graceful handles. These chaf- 
ing dishes arranged systematically on the sigma pro- 
duce a delightful effect.” 

Soyer, the famous French cook of fifty years ago, 
in his great work, “ Patropheon,” a history of the culi- 
nary art in all times, gives a life-like picture of a 
kitchen in Rome, 2,000 years ago, doubtless drawn 
from the writings of Romans themselves, in which he 
tells of “slaves cleaning a number of bronze chafing 
dishes used to prevent the plates from becoming 
cold.” Surely, after all, the difference seems to be 
one of detail rather than principle ! 

Doubtless the Dark Ages overshadowed this useful 
article, in common with many other material, mental 
and spiritual things; but it had emerged prior to the 
fifteenth century, when we find English writers mak- 
ing casual mention of it as a familiar object in the 
household life of those days. The term “ chaffer”— 
variously spelled, but manifestly meaning the same 
thing—was used in speaking of it, and frequent men- 
tion is made of “ the chaffer” as a frying vessel, which 
shows that it then had a use closely related to that of 
the present. Another period of comparative disuse 
seems to have ensued, to be followed by the remark- 
able revival of the present time. 

While the purpose of the chafing dish, as already 
indicated, is that of keeping things warm, there is no 
prescribed way in which we are to supply the heat 
required for that purpose. It may be by means of 
live coals, hot water, or a lamp, and all of these 
methods are legitimately employed. So late as the 
beginning of the present decade, the article was de- 
fined in the dictionaries only as a vessel in which the 
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contents were kept warm by the use of coals. A 
modification of this principle was widely known in 
the early history of our country in the “warming 
pan,” sometimes known as the “bed chafer,” which 
in severe weather was employed to warm the sheets 
of beds in apartments not provided with fires. An- 
other factor which was to contribute to the evolution 
appeared in the spirit lamp, which long had its place 
in the sick-room, for keeping articles at a proper 
temperature for the nourishment or refreshment of 
the invalid. The chafing dish did something of this 
sort through the instrumentality of an outer pan filled 
with hot water or with coals. But the water cooled, 
and the coals lost their vitality. The degree of their 
heat could not be readily regulated. The spirit lamp 
of the sick-chamber, on the other hand, would indefi- 
nitely keep its small vessel of water at any desired 
degree. It could of course do the same thing for the 
person in health as for the invalid ; its principle could 
be applied to take the place of the live coals, per- 
forming a more extended and reliable service—it 
could also keep the body of water in the outer pan at 
any desired temperature! Presto! a discovery had 
been made which thousands of housekeepers, and 
many thousands who are not such, to-day bless. 

sy just what steps the evolution came, no one may 
say. Perhaps, like Topsy, it “just growed” to that 
point where appreciative users saw the advantages 
which it presented; then the fashion spread and the 
future was assured. It was more than an exemplifi- 
cation of “Ten ‘Times One is Ten.” Mrs. A., having 
adopted the chafing dish in her own home, and enter- 
taining her friends through its agency, discovers to 
each a new and most convenient means of reaching 
certain results; with the effect that all of the guests 
who are present not only adopt the innovation in 
their own homes, but breathe its wonders to “ other 
ten friends,” till the fame thereof has spread through 
all the borders. Bachelor Tom drops by chance into 
the lodgings of his lone friend Joe, and behold there 
is the new innovation. If it is a good thing for one, 
it is equally good for the other. 

It is just as valuable for the spinster in her narrow 
lodgings; or for the widow who must make every 
dime count in her struggle with a hard world; and 
many a dime is she able to save by its timely aid, the 
while she may also provide herself with strength to 
carry on life’s ceaseless battle’ through the grateful 
but inexpensive nourishment which it provides, at 
any time of day or night when its service is required. 

To members of the family returning home late in 
the evening, and feeling the need of sustenance be- 
fore retiring for the night, its friendly offices are 
readily and instantly available. To quote the words 
of an enthusiastic admirer: “It is a deliverance 
from the oppressive heat of the kitchen range, while 
it affords the opportunity to prepare many toothsome 
and appetizing delicacies, quite outside the domain, 
and away from the jealous eye, of her imperial high- 
ness, the cook! It marks a distinct era or epoch in 
the progress of the home cuisine, and lends to the 


science of modern cookery some of the charm which 
comes from its pursuit as a work of art.” 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to set forth 
the possibilities of the chafing dish. Those, so faras 
they have to deal with the conditions of a given house- 
hold, will readily suggest themselves to the proud and 
happy owner of an outfit of this sort. And indeed 
we may believe, without overestimating the possibili- 
ties of this new factor, that we are only just beginning 
to understand what may be done, and how it is best 
accomplished ; with the probability that a few years 
hence will record an even more marked advancement. 

It will be taken for granted that the manufacturers 
throughout the country did not permit people to look 
in vain for the chafing dish, in whatever metal or de- 
gree of excellence it was required. Silver and silver 
plate were naturally suggested for the finer grade of 
articles ; and of these numerous beautiful designs are 
to be found upon the market, some of them ranging 
as high in price as $80. But manifestly the majority 
of those to whom the chafing dish would become a 
necessity could not afford to invest in anything ap- 
proaching such a value, and really neat and artistic 
patterns in copper, brass, nickel plate, aluminum, and 
even in agate ware and with porcelain lining are to be 
had, at prices, quoting from the catalogues of many 
classes of goods, “to meet the depth of every purse.” 

The varieties of lamp are about as numerous. The 
best and most populai, because the safest, is of the 
asbestos variety, so arranged as to give an even dis- 
tribution of the flame over the entire bottom of the 
pan. This is not absolutely indispensable when the 
hot water pan is used; it is of the greatest importance 
when the flame must come directly upon the bottom 
of the pan in which the cooking is being done. The 
manufacturers have well realized the necessity for 
general elegance of design, since in most cases the 
apparatus are intended for use in the presence of 
guests, when ugliness of design might well detract 
from enjoyment of even the most delectable results. 

Meantime, the writer of recipes finds a new field, 
and one which is comparatively open. Every day 
the list of possibilities is being lengthened, and clever 
housewives are racking their brains, by gentle process, 
to discover and announce new and desirable dainties, 
adapted to the modern system of cookery. It is 
charming for guests to sit at table, watching the prep 
aration thereon of savory viands by which they are 
shortly to be refreshed, discussing the several stages 
with the eagerness of learners or the more critical 
appreciation of experts; while the hostess, minister- 
ing to her friends with her own hands, in the most 
approved manner of true hospitality, is the happy 
and interested central figure of a most enjoyable 
group. It might be extravagant to term this the age 
of the chafing dish, but certainly it is an era marked 
by a new and distinct condition, cozy in nature, inter- 
esting in character, and popular as it is at the present 
time, still susceptible of wide extension, in the indi- 
vidual as well as in the social field. 

—Mrs. Arthur Staniey. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JUNE. 


Quick the seasons come and go, 
Summer’s fruit and flowers 
Follow winter’s frost and snow, 
Spring sunshine and showers ; 
Month chases month beneath the sun— 
Footfall fleeting past, 
June's the pearl—the peerless one, 
Too beautiful to last. 


Bloom of roses—pink, white, red, 
Roses everywhere ! 

Sweet their breath by soft winds spread 
On the summer air ; 

Like hopes of youth they fade away, 
Petals lowly strewn, 

Oh! for power thy foot to stay 
Tantalizing June! 


—Anne H. Woodruff. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MADONNA FRANCES. 
The Servant Girl Idealized and Idolized. 

HE came to us in answer’to an 
advertisement for a nurse girl 
for my nephew, Wadeikens. | 
had interviewed some fifty non- 
descripts. Every one seemed 
impossible for some definite 
reason, and when Frances ap- 
peared hope breathed again. 
She was young and sweet and 
innocent. In fact, her appear- 

ance was so childlike that she seemed to need a nurse 
almost as much as Wadeikens, who was a lusty, broad- 
shouldered youth of a year and a half, with the deep 
chest notes of a man when his voice was raised in 
protest, but musical as a thrush when swayed by 
softer emotions. 

To my inquiries regarding her ability to fill the 
position she assured me that she had taken entire 
charge of her Auntie’s three little ones, and had 
learned the dressmaking trade, so could attend to the 
repairing of baby’s wardrobe, and further, with a 
seraph’s smile, she assured me that she “just loved 
children.” 

She was engaged. I have since wondered how she 
was able to command words sufficient to set forth 
her acquirements. Afterwards she seemed to be 
almost totally lacking in speech. Baby’s Mamma 
was dead, and he was left solely in my care. I used 
to watch Frances with great interest, which at first 
was not unmixed with doubt. I was a busy woman 
and not able to devote much time during business 
hours to the boy, so wanted to be positive that I 
could relie upon the faithfulness and kindness of his 
nurse. 

Frances would come in the morning and after 
greeting me with a smile which was immediately ex- 
tinguished with a look of gravity, she wouid proceed 
with her duties. Baby liked her immensely, and for 
this we were thankful, for in view of his lonely con- 
dition, he was so dependent upon her that she would 


scarcely have answered otherwise. I sometimes 
wondered if she never spoke to him. One day I 
listened while she was giving him a bath, and found 
she soothed his rebellious spirit with a musical 
murmur, a word appearing here and there in the 
liquid notes, denoting that the sound was simply a 
vehicle for conveying loving tenderness in a warm 
current from her fresh young heart, just touched 
with womanly feelings, to baby’s own. 

Frances was just fifteen, slender in figure, with that 
suspicion of roundness that marks the girl changing 
to woman. Her face was a delicate oval of creamy 
white, deepening to a faint rose on the cheek, and 
dropping into a frank crimson at the parting of the 
lips. Her eyes aclear blue, which changed from light 
to dark, as fleeting clouds shadow the sunny bosom 
of a lake. 

In time, Frances became acclimated to her new 
position, but never on terms of familiarity with any 
one but her little charge. When addressed by mem- 
bers of the family, she would reply with a respectful 
yes’m and no’m, and a downward slant of her long 
lashes which entirely put an end to trivial conversa- 
tion. One of the family dubbed her * wooden girl,” 
and said she would make a very good sign for a 
tobacco shop, mounted on a pedestal with a bunch 
of cigars in her hand. For myself, I called her 
“Madonna Frances,” chiefly, I think, because of 
her seraphic smile, and gentle, motherly way, with 
Wadeikens. 

And yet there were things I did not understand 
about her. There is a certain scale which is the 
measure of character, just as a voice has a compass. 
Or at least, that is my theory. I kept vainly trying 
to decide upon the scale of this young girl's life. As 
usual, I took into consideration her immediate an- 
cestors. Her father, I learned, was a Frenchman, 
and her mother German. In course of time | saw the 
photo of the former. He appeared to be a man of 
rather good features and moderate intellect, but 
with a subtle, self-satisfied look that his acquire- 
ments did not seem to justify. 

One summer day I went home with Frances. She 
wheeled baby in his carriage, and we passed through 
long avenues of handsome residences shaded bf elm 
trees; then off on a side street devoted to non- 
descript business and houses of modest aspect. We 
stopped before one of these, a narrow brown house, 
with not a tree or an awning to protect it from the 
sun. Over the door was a card, lettered by an 
amateur, announcing that Mrs. Bannear did plain 
sewing and patching neatly, “up stairs.” Frances 
carried Wadeikens, and I followed up a crooked, 
uncarpeted stair, to an apartment which evidently did 
duty as kitchen, sitting room and workroom com- 
bined. A new sewing machine in whitewood occu- 
pied a position by the window, with a sewing table 
near strewn with work. 

A little woman, with a face very like Frances’, rose 
from her knees as we entered, scrub brush in hand, 
and began murmuring apologies in a soft patter of 
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German, sprinkled with an occasional English word. 
She had been scrubbing the bare part of the floor 
which belonged to the kitchen. It was damp but 
clean. The small cooking stove also bore evidence 
of her recent care in its reflecting surface. The table 
which was pushed against the wall, set for dinner, 
bespoke the loneliness of it all by the one plate, cup 
and saucer, placed in military stiffness on the snowy 
cloth. 

Frances introduced me to her mother as Wadeiken’s 
Auntie, and I was at once absorbed in trying to be 
pleasant to her in German. But i gave it up, my 
vocabulary was too limited and my mind too busy 
studying the condition of things in Frances’ home, 
and its effect in altering my measuring scale. 

Her poor, little mother, the tears come to my eyes 
as I think of her. She had a sort of spinal trouble, 
which stops the growth and contracts the shoulders 
at the back. Its effect was not repulsive, but rather 
filled one with a pity and wonder at it all, and a 
strong desire to analyze the exact conformation of 
the little body that was like, and yet unlike, that of 
her child. She gave me the same sweet, trusting 
smile, just veiled in mute sadness as she bid me 
“Guten Tag.” 

But where was the husband and father? A strong, 
healthy man, able to work and support his little 
family in comfort. Ah, where was he? Their lives 
were bound to his by the slender threads that are too 
delicate to bind else but love. 

We had a servant girl in the home—Lina. She was 
a wholesome kind-hearted German, whose smile was 
warm as a ray of sunshine, and I was glad to see a 
friendship grow between she and Frances. One day 
I was asked if they might go to the theater together 
at night, tickets having been given them by Lina’s 
brother-in-law, who was on the free list by virtue of 
advertising space he gave in the window of his 
shop in return for what is known as “billboard ” 
tickets. 

I gladly gave my consent, but stipulated that 
Frances must sleep at our house (it had been her 
custom to sleep at home) and that she must let her 
mother know that she would not be home. Accord- 
ingly, at a sufficiently early hour, the two girls started, 
Lina having spent some time before the glass in 
making her impossible bangs look still worse by 
manipulating them with the curling irons, and happy 
in the possession of an old pair of white kid gloves 
of mine, and borrowed opera glasses. Frances made 
no extra effort, but looked sweet and ladylike in the 
neat street costume she always wore. I went to the 
door with them, quite happy in the thought that they 
were going to have a treat. The last words I said 
were: “ Mind, Lina, go home with Frances first and 
let her mother know, then after the theater come 
straight back and have her sleep with you.” 

I passed the evening in my ordinary occupation, 
put Wadeikens to bed, and then played checkers with 
his Aunt Jane and tried hard to demonstrate to her 
that I was the better player, but failed. I retired as 


usual, remarking to Jane that it wasn’t necessary for 
any one to sit up as Lina had a latchkey. 

I was awakened from a deep, dreamless sleep, by a 
noise as of some one calling. I listened, then I went 
to the window and raised it. Below was the figure 
of a woman calling my name. The wind flapped her 
light calico dress and seemed dragging at the thin 
shawl she clutched about her shoulders and head. 
Mees Miller, Mees Miller,”—Frances’ mother? 
called to her that I would go down and open the 
door. I slipped my feet in some slippers, caught at 
a shawl, and hurried down the stairs. Her brown 
hair was powdered with snow, her face pallid, her blue 
eyes staring. 

I drew her in forcibly. She seemed scarcely con- 
scious for a moment, and sank upon a chair gasping: 
“My child, my child, my God! My little Frances, 
where ist she?” I tried to assure her that Frances was 
all right, but I was dazed by the situation and my 
sudden awakening. I muttered, “Theater with 
Lina,” and other words, which to the poor woman 
conveyed no meaning. 

“My child, ist she here? My God, me so crazy, she 
come nicht home. Mees Jones, the frau who lives by 
me, say she go with great big man by night.” 

A sob filled her throat, and a frightful uneasiness 
seized me. ‘“ Wait,” I said, and hurried up the stairs. 
What if neither Frances nor Lina should, be there 
when I reached the room. I knew not the time, 
perhaps the theater was not out. I glanced at the 
hall clock by the flicker of a match. ‘“ One o’clock.” 
Yes, surely they must both be in. 

But the dread thought came, if not? What terrible 
developments might be in store for us. And the 
poor woman down the stairs. My heart failed me as 
I reached Lina’s door. But delay would not help 
matters. I must know the worst at once. I knocked, 
no reply. I knocked again, louder. “ Well,” came 
in Lina’s sleepy voice. “Get up at once and let me 
in,” I said in a severe voice. “Is Frances with you?” 
No reply, but a movement, and then a sound as the 
rolling of the bed away from the door. 

In a moment Lina’s blonde head and disrobed 
figure were partly projected through the half open 
door. I pushed past her, lighted the gas, and looked 
around. Frances was lying wide awake, but uncon- 
cerned, her tinted profile slightly outlined against the 
white of the pillow. In a few words I told her of her 
mother’s appearance, and told her to go down stairs 
at once and relieve her of her fears. 

In Frances’ absence, I took Lina to task for not 
having gone to Mrs. Bannear’s the night before. It 
never occurred to me to hold Frances responsible, 
for although about the same age, Lina seemed years 
older. 

It appeared they had started, but the distance 
being so great and the walking slippery, in an easy 
way, which is so common to youth, they had decided 
that their visit was useless, Frances knew her mother 
would not worry, etc., etc. The project was aban- 
doned, they retraced their steps towards the town, 
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and were soon lost to all sense of duty undone in the 
delights of the stage. 

I waited until Frances came up from below. | felt 
that she needed an object lesson on her duty to her 
mother. I attempted to give it to her in a few well- 
chosen words. Her entire response was, “ Yes’m.” 
But I thought there was a moisture of the eye and a 
slight faltering in the customary response, not called 
up, however, by my remarks, but rather as a tribute 
to the suffering which she had unconsciously caused 
her little mother. For I believe Frances loved her 
mother. 


I had intended going South just before the holidays 
with Jane. Of course, Wadeikens was to go with us. 
And I think we would have included Frances, had 
it not been for the memory of the little solitary figure 
with the crooked shoulders, standing on the doorstep 
at midnight looking for her child. No, I could not 
hold out any inducements to cause Frances to leave 
her mother, even for a fewmonths. They seemed to 
belong to each other. There was no one else. 

My purpose must have been firm indeed to hold 
out during the few days before our departure. Each 
day Frances brought Wadeikens a parting offering. 
The first a doll with staring eyes, and hands and feet, 
which baby promptly gnawed off. Next a box of 
candy which she knew he dearly loved. She would 
look at him with longing eyes, grown misty with ten- 
derness, and when unobserved she would clasp him 
in her arms and smooth his golden curls with a real 
mother’s touch. 

The last day her offering was a tiny gold ring 
which she tied on his finger “to remember her by,” 
she said, with a faint smile. She looked pale and 
sad, there were violet shadows under her eyes. I 
knew the parting with baby was a wrench to her 
tender young heart. 

| would not have permitted her to spend her little 
money on the boy, knowing how badly it was needed 
at home, had I not intended making her a Christmas 
present of a little purse enclosing a bill of substantial 
denomination. 

Frances’ love for the little orphan had gained her 
admission into the good graces of the entire house- 
hold, and even the one who had pronounced her a 
“wooden girl,” a man, of course, gave her a pair of 
skates at parting. In fact, she was cordiaily remem- 
bered by all the household on her last day. I can 
see her now, as she stood in the snow looking up at 
the window and waving a last tearful good-bye to 
Wadeikens. She had her skates on her arm, and 
various other presents stowed away in the pockets of 
her heavy storm coat. The soft wool Tam O’Shanter 
seemed a becoming head covering, and the bright 
ribbon tied on the end of her long braid gave a touch 
of color to the picture. 

“ Good-bye, little Wadeikens, good-bye, baby,” she 
cried, for the last time, and passed down the street 
as fair a picture of maidenhood as you would care 
to see. 


I inwardly resolved that in future years I would 
befriend her, and a vision rose before me of Frances 
happily married with a little brood of her own about 
her, singing to them and caring for them, with no 
other thought or wish than their happiness. “ Truly 
an ideal mother she will make,” I thought. 


We passed the winter swiftly and happily in the 
sunny South, principally in New Orleans, where we 
attended the theater and French opera at night, and 
in the day rambled in the old-fashioned narrow 
streets, visiting old book stores, cemeteries, bird 
stores, and the like, and making sketches and taking 
pictures with our camera. We had a French nurse 
for Wadeikens, and Jane and myself made periodical 
struggles with the French language, “so as not to 
waste our time,” she said. 

Later we took a trip to Cuba. And then the hot 
season approaching we decided to go north. Instead 
of returning to B—— as we had intended, we went to 
Chicago, where Jane had a very wealthy Aunt of 
whom she had expectations. 

Aunt (mine also by courtesy) insisted that as she 
was getting old, it was proper for us to stop with her 
for the remainder of her days and relieve her tedium. 
Jane being heir-expectant, could not well refuse, and 
I being one of those homeless nomads, living where 
my trunk happened to be, stopped with her, and 
pursued my studies in painting at the Art Institute. 

But as Christmas drew near we longed to spend 
the holidays in B——. The more we talked of it, the 
stronger grew the longing, and the end of it was we 
went. In my trunk, among other presents, I had a 
beautiful crimson wool dress for Frances. I knew 
just how well the rich color would set off her creamy 
skin and slender figure. I painted the pleased smile 
that would light up her pure face when she should 
receive it. But above all, I pictured her joy at seeing 
Wadeikens now a romping boy of nearly three. We 
had taught him to remember Frances. I sent Mrs. 
Bannear a note telling her of our expected arrival the 
day before Christmas and asking her to send Frances 
around, 


We arrived in a driving snow storm, “regular B—— 
weather,” Jane remarked. But surrounded by friends 
and shut in by the comforts of life, we enjoyed the 
contrast of the blizzard without and good cheer 
within. 

Christmas morning I was summoned by a servant 
to the hall, and there I found Frances’ mother, snow- 
powdered, numb, scantily clad and half crazed. She 
sank upon a seat from sheer exhaustion, but for a 
time could not speak a word. Her attitude was that 
of despair. A horrible foreboding filled my heart. 
“Frances?” I gasped, and looked at her with inquir- 
ing eyes. I could not frame my question, I was so 
agitated. “Gone,” murmured the poor woman, and 
covered her face with her fingers. 

“Gone where?” I asked, mechanically. I seemed 
to be going through the scene as though in a dream. 
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But with an effort I shook off the feeling, and 
thinking that there was possibly something to be 
done, I forced her attention and she told me the 
story in her poor broken German. 

I got my wraps and we forced our way through the 
driving snow, up the long avenue, down the side 
street, past the cheap little shops with their brave 
display of Christmas holly and mistletoe. In one 
of the windows were a number of dolls, one like 
Wadeikens had gnawed the hands from a year ago. 

We stopped in front of the narrow brown house, 
from the door of which a wisp of crape, dampened 
with snow, was clinging. Mechanically I followed 
her up the narrow crooked stair, and into the room. 
Where the sewing machine had stood, there were 
some trestles supporting a cheap coffin. I ap- 
proached it hesitatingly ; within it was our Frances. 
The severe lines of the cheap white shroud seemed 
to accentuate the curves*of her figure. On her arm 
lay a tiny baby wrapped in a scrap of cheap white 
stuff. A seraphic smile illumined her features. One 
small hand grasped a bunch of holly placed there by 
a kind neighbor. 

The poor mother knelt by the coffin, bowed her 


head on her knee and wept. 
—Clara B. Miller. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

281. Rubbing lamp chimneys with a little kerosene 
on a piece of newspaper. 

282. Mixing a teaspoonful of powdered alum with 
stove polish, 

283. Directly after using a tub, putting a pail of 
water in it, 

284. Spreading soft soap over a mildewed spot 
and exposing it to the sun, 

255. Removing tea stains by pouring boiling water 
over them. 

286. Removing grass stains, by rubbing with 
molasses before washing. 

287. Dark blue drilling, for a kitchen apron. 

288. To remember that, to make potatoes mealy 
they must be taken from the water and drained, as 
soon as they can be readily pierced with a fork, 
covered with a folded towel and kept hot for fifteen 
minutes. 

289. Cleaning sticky lamp burners, by boiling in 
strong soda water and then scouring the burners 
with sapolio. 

290. Broiling delicate fish in paper. 

291. To.remember that quick boiling and careless 
skimming are the causes of cloudy soup. 

292. Apple fritters with roast duck. 

293. Before roasting a goose, laying it in soda 
water and scraping the oil from the skin. 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hail. 
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MORNING ON THE “HEIGHTS.” 


A glorious morning! Where the city lies 

Far down below us, rests a foggy sea ; 

Its edges curved around the hills that rise 
Outlined against the west; far off and free 
Ring out the factory bells, their rhythmic sway 
Calling the toilers to a new-born day. 

Then all is still until a distant train, 

With rush and rumble winds across the plain, 
Invisible, beneath the airy veil, to me, 

As cabled message passing through the sea. 

I listen to the river murmuring low, 

And think of those who listened long ago. 

It seems a thousand pities to awake 

The world once more and this sweet silence break. 


—Clara B. Heath, 
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THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 
Their Characteristics. 


NURNBERG-MUNICH. 
BY MARIA PARLOA., 


‘* In the valley of the Pegnitz, where, across broad meadow lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, stands 


** Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round the 
throng: 


‘*Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time defying, centuries old 

“And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their uncouth rhy: 

That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every 
clime.” 


bre tO sang Longfellow many years ago, and the 
sk @Qgo old town that charmed the heart of the 
?} young poet is stillthe same. The castle 
IS still stands on its lofty height; even the 
mighty linden ”’ is still standing in the court- 
(\ yard, but it is almost lifeless now. The river 
Pegnitz winds its way through the city, and 1s 
spanned by quaint and picturesque bridges. 
As I recall them, there is not one that follows a 
straight line. Balconies and little shops project over 
the river banks. Some of the balconies are artistic, 
others are dilapidated affairs, as are also some of the 
shops, but the effect is most picturesque. Niirnberg,. 
like all German cities, has many fine squares. In 
many of these squares are fountains, which are ex- 
quisite works of art. Much of the architecture is 
medizval, and as soon as you enter the town the 
spell of the Middle Ages falls upon you. One may 
think how is it possible to be interested in so com- 
monplace a subject as markets in such an atmosphere 
of antiquity and poetry. Why not? Did not the 
people of the remote ages work, eat and sleep— 
poets, painters, sculptors and warriors—equally with 
ordinary mortals? Why not look for what is poetic 
and picturesque in the practical phases of life? 
Certainly it see.as possible for poet and painter to 
find subjects worthy of pen and brush in the quaint 
old markets of this part of the world. 
The first days that we were in Niirnberg were de- 
voted to churches, castle, old buildings, etc. I had 
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noticed an old building, near the river, on the corner 
of which was mounted the figure of an ox, and I had 
wondered what this building was, but strange to say, 
the thought of a market did not enter my mind. 
However, one day I came unexpectedly upon this 
building, which I found was the old market house. 
On entering I found myself inalarge hall. It seemed 
more like one of the great baronial halls that Sir 
Walter Scott describes, than a market house, and one 
could easily imagine that in the Middle Ages this 
great room had served another purpose. Great raft- 
ers spanned the ceiling, which was rather iow. All 
about the stands were meat axes of the exact shape 
of ancient battle axes, minus the spears. Men and 
boys were seen passing in and out with great chop- 
ping trays, which might have been the trenchers in 
which food was served at the old baronial tables. It 
required but little imagination to see the tables sur- 
rounded by knights, and to see the walls covered 
with warlike implements, and the heads and skins of 
wild animals. Strange as it may seem, I was in no 
p.ace in old Niirnberg where I so completely lost my- 
self in visions of the past, as in this old market house. 
But it was necessary to come back to the present and 
see the market as others see it. All the stalls are 
fitted up in white marble, and all have queer brass 
scales. Everything was very clean, brass and marble 
being highly polished. Much of the meat is hung on 
hoops in sight of the customer. As is the case in 
most of the European markets the cuts are small. 
Much of the tough meat is minced fine. The Ger- 
man housekeeper prepares this chopped meat in 
many savory ways. At this market house all the 
business is done in the early morning, and it is 
cleaned up and the doors are closed by noon. It was 
rather late when I happened upon this building and 
so could not judge of what it would be in the busy 
hours. It looked as if vegetables and fruit had no 
place here. 

The open-air markets are, of course, a great feature, 
and these are to be found every day in many of the 
squares. Saturday is the great market day, and in 
the square, in which it is held, stands the most beau- 
tiful of the many beautiful fountains to be found in 
this city. Here, too, is the church of St. Sebald, and 
one could but think that this was the very same scene 
described by Longfellow : 


“ Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous World of Art: 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the 
common mart; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved in 
stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own.” 


In the center of this square there is a long row of 
permanent booths. Here can be found all sorts of 
cheap household goods, clothing, toys, etc. On Satur- 
days every part of the square and all the streets radi- 
ating from it are filled with the venders of all sorts of 
food and household supplies. Poultry, living and 
dressed, small quantities of butchers’ meat; vege- 
tables and fruit in large quantities; butter, cheese 


and eggs in one quarter; milk in cans, which were 
packed in straw to protect them from the sun. The 
country people use green boughs to shade their 
goods. In one of the streets where the hot July sun 
poured down on the open carts and stalls that were 
filled with fruit and vegetables, the pavements were 
covered with discarded boughs and the odor of the 
wilting greenery filled the atmosphere. It was like 
being in a newly-felled forest. 

The season for fruits and vegetables seemed to be 
about the same as in the Eastern states. Cherries of 
fine quality and in great abundance ; blueberries, too, 
seemed as much at home as in America, but always 
presented to the customer in a crushed and uninvit- 
ing mass. The cost of all food materials was much 
lower here than in any of the French markets that | 
had visited. In nearly all the open-air markets in 
Germany the great white umbrella or some sort of 
awning is used for shade, but Niirnberg seemed to be 
an exception to the rule and the hot sun poured down 
on the people and their wares. 

Besides the old market house and the open-air 
markets there are shops devoted to special things. 
For example, there are shops where all the materials 
for sausages and blood puddings are sold. Hanging 
by the open doors one will see strings of inflated 
bladders and sausage cases. The old house of Hans 
Sachs, the cobbier poet, has been turned into a sau- 
sage house, or an alehouse, call it which you please ; 
it certainly is not a commonplace eating house, for it 
is filled with souvenirs of the masters in poetry and 
art. Here is the chair in which Hans Sachs sat, and 
the mug from which he drank; old plates, mugs, 
vlatters, etc., in pewter and delft; tiles on which are 
pictured the heads of some of the famous men of 
Niirnberg ; stained glass, old and beautiful, old arms, 
etc., all this in one long, narrow room, which you 
enter by passing through the kitchen. Here are 
served sausages, sauerkraut and beer. Those of us 
who had no taste for these delicacies satisfied our cu- 
riosity and conscience, by purchasing photographs of 
the room. No one visiting Nurnberg should miss 
seeing this house. Niirnberg gingerbread is another 
specialty ; one house here produces the most delicious 
varieties of gingerbread. These are arranged in 
boxes as daintily as confectionery. Another thing 
for which Niirnberg is famous is the manufacture of 
toys. When one enters the great toy store, one for- 
gets that the days for childish things have passed, 
and the desire to possess many of the fascinating 
things is as great as if you were but ten years old. 
Here is everything from the little basketful of dishes 
to the most complicated mechanical toy; talking- 
books which pronounce the word on each page, as 
you turn over the leaves. Animals that run about in 
the natural way and that bleat, bark or growl as may 
be their nature. Just to enumerate the things to be 
found here would fill a book. 

Antique stores hardly come under the head of mar- 
ket characteristics, but one cannot see Niirnberg 
without constantly coming across (and into) the an- 
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tique shop. Some of these stores spread themselves 
all over one house, and also well out on the side- 
walks. Nowhere in our travels did we find sucha 
wealth of genuine old things; one shop in particular 
was most fascinating. One of my friends had been 
a customer here in former years, and so the whole 
house was open to us. Here was everything imagin- 
able; beautiful old furniture, carved and inlaid; old 
silver in odd and beautiful shapes; old armor and 
arms; china, jewels, etc. The proprietor of this 
store keeps a register, and takes great pride in show- 
ing the names of well-known people who are his cus- 
tomers. Among these names we saw those of Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry. Here my friend found the 
old clock that she had been in search of for years, 
and she now rejoices in its musical notes in her 
American home. What a tempting place this was 
for us all, and how the artist wished for a heavy 
purse that she might purchase some of the things 
that had places waiting for them in her studio. The 
proprietors of these shops nearly always live in the 
same house, and one is constantly running upon a 
family room or a bit of German life. In one of the 
shops, we passed through a kitchen where the copper 
utensils were beautifully polished and hung on the 
walls in perfect order. We wished to purchase a few 
pieces of copper, but the young girl in attendance 
informed us that this was the kitchen of her mother, 
who had died a year or two before, and that they 
always intended to keep it as she liked to have it. 
Could anything be more touching than this care of 
the things the mother valued ! 

The contrast between Niirnberg and Munich is 
great; the one with its pointed gables and sloping 
roofs, some of them so long that there are five or six 
rows of windows in them, to the broad streets and 
comparatively modern houses of the other. Munich 
is a beautiful city, rich in works of art, fine buildings, 
parks and gardens. Coming from Niirnberg it 
seemed very modern, but if we had come here 
directly from America we would have found it old 
and strange enough. 

The market here is situated in a square in the old 
part of the city. There are permanent market build- 
ings in this square, but they are not fine like those in 
Hanover and Dresden. A large part of the business 
is done in the open air. On the regular market days 
the scene is most animated and inferesting. All the 
morning, people are coming and going in crowds. 
The square is very large, and on market days it is 
filled with the stands of the venders; some of these 
stands are protected by the large white umbrellas, 
but many are exposed to sun, wind and rain. At one 
end of the square is the fish market which is not ex- 
tensive. It consists of a few shops on the ground 
floor of some large buildings. These shops are tiled 
and fitted up with tanks in which the fish can be kept 
in running water. Between these buildings there is a 
stream of running water ; great wooden cages which 
can be raised and lowered by windlasses are placed 
in this stream, and the live fish can be kept in these 


cages. In this part of the square there is a building 
which is wholly devoted to the sale of cooked tripe 
and liver. 

As in the German open-air markets one finds poul- 
try and game, both living and dressed, fruit and vege- 
tables, all the products of the dairy, etc. Everything 
in the form of edible fungi was to be found here. 
Some of the species were not unattractive, but there 
were kinds that looked most repulsive. The Ger- 
mans are well informed on the subject of the poison- 
ous and non-poisonous fungi, hence the quantities 
collected and consumed. 

In this market there were a great many dressed 
geese. The heads, feet, wings, gizzards and entrails 
were bound together and sold separately from the 
geese. At one end of the square there was a colony 
of live goats. Here one could buy goat’s milk in 
any quantity; the animals were milked while the 
customer waited. Some of the marketing women 
were eating their breakfast and drinking goat’s milk 
instead of coffee. But my article is already too long 
and I must now leave Germany. Italian markets 
will come next. 


Original in Goop 


A BLACK PIG IN THE KITCHEN. 
An Omnivorous Feeder That Disposes of Waste Bits. 


T is quite impossible to keep house ever so simply 
without some waste. What to do with that waste 
is often a question that puzzles the wits of the 
light housekeeper. With little room, and wish- 

ing everywhere about to be free from fly attractions 
and sour odors, she seems to have no place for pails 
and buckets of waste. So, for years we have kept a 
black pig in the kitchen. The creature is an om- 
nivorous feeder; it will devour anything and every- 
thing. Always sleek and shining, the pig is a pleas- 
ure to look at. It has a capacious stomach. A 
murmur of content follows a supper of parings, no 
predilection for any particular kind. The family 
are rather dainty in their appetites, but the pig 
feeds and is evidently thankful. Everything is con- 
sumed clean. 

Well, our black pig is the kitchen stove. Parings, 
bones and bits are thrown in when the fire is hot, and 
never on a smouldering fire, for that makes the neigh- 
bors say bad words, or what is equivalent, slap the 
windows shut in a hurry when the wind blows the 
smoke of our kitchen toward them. That is worse 
than the pail of parings at the door. A thoughtful- 
ness of others will prevent any such annoyance. 
This is not a thing that can be done where there is a 
large quantity. In that case there is some other way ; 
but this plan works admirably where the family is 
small, and there is only sufficient waste to keep one 
black pig fat. Indeed, in the happy day promised, 
when houses are to be heated and cooking is to be 
done by an unseen giant, it may be necessary to keep 
one small pig to eat the waste. 

—TZudley of H. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN JUNE AND JANUARY. 
How to Eat the Luscious Fruit. 

» OW sincerely, with every re- 
turning June, we pity afresh 
the unfortunates among our 
friends who cannot eat straw- 
berries. What can there be 
about so luscious a fruit, or 
about some constitutions, to 
make eating strawberries 
like coming in contact with 
poisonivy? Onegentleman 
of our acquaintance bravely 
eats his first plate of straw- 
berries, endures the ill ef- 
fects, and when the eczema- 
like affliction has run its 
course and faded, goes on 
feasting off strawberries 
with the rest of us, finding that, once inoculated, 
strawberries agree with him perfectly. Whether 
others in his plight might safely follow his example 
is a question that each must decide for himself and 
with considerable caution. 

To those who know the strawberry in its best 
estate, it seems indisputable that strawberries dead 
ripe and eaten from the vines, and strawberries ice 
cold and served with merely sugar and an abundance 
of cream, are the only strawberries treated with the 
respect deserved. But who has not helped devour 
even strawberry pie, and found it not bad either—if 
one must have pie? And where is the household in 
which at least one “ pie-eater” is not to be found, 
true to the traditions of his ancestors, in spite of re- 
formers and would-be benefactors, and the scorn of 
those who insist that his pie is properly but a tart? 
The housekeeper must preserve peace in the family, 
even the flavor of the delectable strawberry being of 
less consequence than the yearnings of the man who 
would doubtless bolt the Decalogue in a wife’s Sun- 
day bonnet if served between two flaky crusts. 

Custards and meringues are less ruinous to the 
strawberry than concoctions in which the fruit must 
be cooked. But many consider these allowable 
merely for the sake of variety, thinking that the 
housekeeper who buys a pint of cream and a fresh 
loaf prevides a better dessert than she who attempts 
more elaborate serving. 

Against the time-honored strawberry shortcake not 
a word shall be said. Let its foundation be of the 
lightest, tenderest, quick-biscuit sort, and not of the 
sweetened cake order; let the berries be hulled and 
sliced with the handle of a thin old silver spoon and 
well coated with sugar, an hour or two before needed 
to place in the hot, buttered cakes; let a generous 
cream jug be passed with the dessert and, as an act 
of precaution, let a light dinner precede it. 

All sorts of ices, sherbets and jellies, receive a 
commendable flavor from the. use of strawberry 
juice. To make a sherbet, wash a quart of berries, 


sprinkie over them a pint of sugar, add the juice of 
alemon and a half pint of water in which has been 
dissolved a tablespoonful of gelatine. Freeze as for 
ice cream. 

If the garden yields more fruit than can be used 
as it ripens, the surplus will be really acceptable next 
winter, even though it must needs pass the ordeal 
that destroys its pristine flavor. An excellent method 
for canning is to hull the fruit the night before and 
cover with sugar, using two and one-half pounds of 
sugar to every four pounds of fruit. Next morning 
drain off into a porcelain kettle the sirup that will 
have formed, and bring to a boil. After letting it 
simmer twenty minutes, put in the fruit, and, as soon 
as the whole is thoroughly scalded, put up in hot 
glass jars and seal. Use new rubber mngs, and be 
sure to have the jars running over full when the tops 
are put on. 

Or, for an extra choice article, try the following 
plan : Select the very largest, finest berries that can 
be secured, and, after removing the hulls, pack the 
fresh fruit into the jars, shaking down well, but not 
so as to crush the berries. Have ready a rich, hot 
sirup made of plenty of sugar and the juice squeezed 
from other strawberries, which may be of smaller 
size if in good condition. Slowly pour the hot sirup 
over the fresh berries in the jars, leaving an inch 
space at the top, and set the jars into a kettle of 
water. The water should be about as warm as the 
hot sirup has made the jars and should not come to 
within three inches of their tops. Bring to a boil, 
and as soon as the sirup in the jars rises, showing 
the contents to be scalding hot, lift the jars out onto 
a dry board. Fill each brimming full with some 
of the sirup kept boiling in a saucepan, and seal 
securely. 

We never lose a jar of strawberries prepared by 
either of these methods and are often complimented 
upon the excellence of the confection. ‘The jars are 
set away in a dark dry cupboard in the cellar as soon 
as cool, and great care is taken that the jars and 
rubbers used are perfect in every way. 

—Prudence 7. Primrose. 
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DOMESTIC JINGLES. 
A TRAGEDY. 
Said little Sally Waters, 
While sitting in the sun, 
“T think I'll stop my weeping now, 
And have a merry run,” 
She started for a shady dell, 


But on her way, fell in a well, 
Which ended all her fun. 


A PROPOSAL. 
In Dublin, there lived a gray owl, 
Who once fell in love with a fowl, 
And he wrote her a line, 
Saying, “ Will you be mine ? 
I love you, I do, on my sowl.” 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


[) Faded Faces.—How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
Massage Treatment for the Face—Skin Food and Steaming. 

(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse—Formulas fur making pure 
Creams and Balms 


(3) Jncrease of Avoirdupois in Middle Life —Dressing to appar- 
J reituce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness 


(4) Perfumes 
Water. 

(5) The Figure.—Calisthenic exercise to develope Grace— Develop 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces. 


(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent soap —Medicated Soap— When to use Soap on the Face. 


(7) The Bath —Tepid—Hot Soapsuds— Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons —A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face. 


(8) The Complexion - Definition of —The Ideal Complexion — Po 
tent Influence ot Morn ng Air—Formu.a for Clearing the Complexion 
—Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 


(9) The Bicycle.—Uow to postpone Old Age— Proper Costume for 
the Wheel Secret of content fur Women. 


(10) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyex—Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. 


(1) Facial Disfigurements.—Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads— 
M. th Patches and Superfluous Hair. 


(12) The Hair.—A good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Weak, Loose Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.] 


CHAPTER XIl. 

THE HaAIR.—A GOUD SHAMPOO—HOW TO CURL THE BANG— 
CARE OF THE HAIR—TO PREVENT WEAK, LOOSE HAIRS ON 
THE NECK—STIMULANT FOR THE HAIR—SINGEING. 

GIRL should be taught to take care of her 
hair just as she is to care for her room and 
wardrobe; she should consider it in the 
light of a necessary duty, not a vanity. 

The hair is one of the surest indexes of char- 
acter. If it is rough, and arranged in a hasty, 
unbecoming manner, you can depend upon it 
that the owner is neither neat nor artistic. 

Hardly any shade of hair is unlovely if luxuriant, 
well kept and in a lively condition. Sandy hair, 
when well brushed and kept glossy with the natural 
oil of the scalp, changes to a warm golden hue. It 
is a mistake to soak red hair with oil in the hope of 
making it darker. 

It should be kept, by means of the shampoo ap- 
plied regularly, as light and airy as possible. Each 
hair must be as individual as possible, and when 
slightly waved it will have lights and depths of the 
decorative quality unknown to ordinary treatment. 

A GOOD SHAMPOO, 


An old authority gives the following method of 
washing the head. Once in two weeks wash the 
head with a quart of soft water in which a handful of 
bran has been boiled and a little white soap dissolved. 
Next beat the yolk of an egg and rub it into the roots 
of the hair, let it remain for a few moments, washing 
it off with pure water, rinsing the head well. Wipe 
the hair, then fan till dry. Be careful in drying with 
the towel not to rub too briskly, as rubbing pulls out 
the hair. During all this time you should have your 
shoulders swathed in a large Turkish towel, to absorb 
the moisture. If you are convenient to a stove, sit 
near it and have the attendant fan the heated air 


-How to make them at Home~—Sachets — Distiiled 


against your hair, lifting and manipulating it with 
one hand as she fans it with the other. This treat- 
ment leaves it light and pliable, in a condition to 
yield to any sort of dressing with happy results. 
The hair so shampooed and treated has a quality of 
its own unknown to the coiffures of most hair-dress- 
ing establishments. 


HOW TO CURL THE BANG, 


Contrary to some writers on this point, I believe 
that curling the hair on a hot iron is not injurious, 
but beneficial, if properly done. If it is burnt or 
broken, the blame is due tocarelessness. Each time 
the hair goes under the curling irons it should come 
out moist and stimulated by the heat. 

When getting ready to dress the hair, use two large 
irons and one small one and some tissue paper to 
try the irons on. Now part the hair. To attain a 
good parting, one should comb the hair from the 
crown of the head down over the eyes. This insures 
a straight parting. Then, with a finer comb, each 
hair should be carefully picked out to either side, for 
what an amateur considers a straight parting, an ex- 
pert finds faulty. A little tonic rubbed on the parting 
once a day, and then the hair rapidly and vigorous/y 
brushed away from it on either side, produces a gloss 
that is becoming. 

The hair on each side of the parting is divided; 
each division is combed, then wrapped about the 
irons and held a minute. The hair is wrapped up- 
ward, toward the parting. This gives a more grace- 
ful ripple. The hair near the ears is waved back- 
ward. The hair is not combed out until the heat has 
entirely left it. Should the hair not begin waving 
near enough to the parting, the iron is run under, 
and, clamping it, rolls it upward. This gives the 
spring from the parting that is so sought after. The 
hair in the back is waved after the same manner as 
in front. 

If you wish, allow a tiny lock in the center of the 
parting for acurl. Take the lock, well moistened on 
a hot iron, curling it toward the left, and slowly 
loosen it, pressing it while hot into an interrogation 
point, which must be made to fall closely against the 
forehead. 

The result of the side bangs, worn some three 
years ago, is a parting that is very objectionable. It 
curves round the head from ear to ear. Wear the 
bangs straight as often as possible, brushed back 
and pinned to the other hair. When they must be 
curled, slightly wave them over a large iron and be 
carful to catch them back to the firmer hair, The 
hairpins may not be artistic in the side of the hair, 
but of the two evils they are the lesser. Again, the 
hair grows back quickly with this treatment. 

Stiff hair may be trained to assume a becoming 
appearance by means of the irons and be all the 
better for it. 


CARE OF THE HAIR. 


At least twenty minutes should be given to brush- 
ing the hair daily, using a brush of good stiff bristles. 
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A great improvement will be noticeable in a short 
time. A child’s hair is too valuable tu be neglected. 
One teaspoonful of ammonia to a pint of water 
makes a wash that may be used on a child’s head 
daily. It will neither split nor bleach the hair. 

It is not best to cut the hair to promote the growth. 
If the hair is inclined to split, it should be either 
clipped or singed. 

One of the most powerful stimulants for the hair 
is cil of mace. A strong solution is made by adding 
half an ounce of oil of mace to a pint of deodorized 
alcohol. On bald spots it is best to stimulate with a 
piece of flanne! till the skin looks red, then rub the 
tincture into the scalp. This process must be perse- 
vered in daily until the hair shows signs of growing. 

Care should be taken to brush the hair upward 
from childhood to prevent the disfiguring growth of 
weak, loose hairs on the neck. Strong pearl ash 
wash kills out weak hair. 

SINGEING THE HAIR. 


Until recently it was generally considered the 
proper thing to clip the ends of the hair when they 
began to split, but a new remedy has come in, in the 
guise of “singeing.” Some of its advocates claim 
that the method of clipping left the little hollow 
tubes open, while singeing leaves them closed. How- 
ever, both methods, if carefully done, appear to meet 
success. 

The treatment of singeing is given at all first-class 
hair-dressing establishments. The method is de- 
scribed by a newspaper writer as follows : 

“Frequently, in some conditions of the body, the 
entire pilose growth will be affected, in the form of 
forked ends, each hair seeming to be of different 
lengths, the roughness and bristling extending 
throughout the whole mass of tresses. In these cases 
no treatment seems efficacious to eliminate the 
forked tongue feature excepting rigorous and sys- 
tematic singeing. The troublesome locks are un- 
coiled and a coarse comb is swiftly passed through 
them. Then the hair is taken in strands, beginning 
at the crown. Each strand, in turn, is twisted as 
ughtly as it can be, over and over, and held out stiff 
and straight from the head. The surface of the twist 


is then roughed up lightly with the comb until the ° 


forked ends stand out all over it. Then a lighted 
taper is passed up and down the twist until the out- 
standing ends are burned away. The entire hair is 
thus treated.” 

Generally the scalp is softly irritated with the fin- 
gers after the singeing, and sweet waters applied, fol- 
lowed by a thorough brushing until it lies in smooth, 
Straight strands, without a single snake’s tongue. 
Then it is fanned vigorously until perfectly dry. 
—Clara B. Miller. 


WHEN we are gone, 
The generation that comes after us 
Will have far other thoughts than ours. Our ruins 
Will serve to build their palaces or tombs. 
They will possess the world that we think ours 
And fashion it far otherwise.—Longfellow. 
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THE OLD TRUNDLE BED, 


I’ve but to look to see it now, though years have passed away, 
And locks once dark as raven’s wing are now a trifle gray ; 

I seem to see it standing in the attic, loved and small, 

Its little posts a-resting ’gainst the neatly whitewashed wall; 

I see the downy pillows, too, as white as winter's snow— 

Two rousing heaps of feathers, made by mother long ago; 
And I long again upon them to repose my weary head, 

And dream the old dreams over in the old trundle bed. 


How oft from ‘neath the blankets warm I slyly peeped to see 
The fleecy snow which, while I slept, had covered roofand tree! 
How often beneath the coverlets, away from winter's cold, 

I listened to the icy winds that shook the shutters old; 

And now and then I caught the sounds of bells upon the biast, 
And a strain of merry laughter as a sleigh went flitting past ; 
But it was sweeter, still, to hear, when Spring her blessings shed, 
A robin at the window near the old trundle bed. 


I remember, I remember how brother Joe and I, : 
A-lying side by side, would watch the stars that gemmed the sky, 
With their golden beauty filling all the lofty azure deep, 

And how we tried to count them just before we went to sleep; 
But sometimes other thoughts would come as wide awake we lay, 
Nor head the old clock as it ticked the gloomy hours away ; 
For many a night, with snowy sheets above us softly spread, 
We talked about our sweethearts in the old trundle bed. 


The daily life that comes to all has busy scenes for me, 
And I[ have seen the famous lands that lie beyond the sea; 
jut often in the palaces of Paris and of Rome, 
My thoughts have wandered back to scenes of childhood’s 
happy home; 
If backward I could turn the hands upon the dials of Time, 
I'd seek to be a boy again, if only for a time— 
Just long enough on pillows soft once more to rest my head, 
And dream the old dreams over in the old trundle bed. 


—Z: C. Harbaugh. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOMETHING TO DRINK. 

A Few Suggestions for the Heated Term. 
™JOMETHING to drink.” Morn- 
‘} ing, noon and night, during 
several months of each vear, 
the ever-present necessity, real 
or imagined, of a large portion 
of the human race seems to be 
embodied in this sentence, 
reference of course being made 
to those suffering from thirst 
induced by the hot weather, 
and not to those of naturally 
bibulous disposition, whose one 
great object in life, regardless 
‘ of weather or temperature, is 
embodied in the same sentence. 
Now that so much thought is being given to the hy- 
gienic and nutritive qualities of foods, it would seem 
that something might properly be said regarding the 
various classes of drink, which in endless variety 
tempt the parched throat. This brief essay is not in- 
tended at all to deal with alcoholic drinks. They 
may be dismissed, at once and altogether, from con- 
sideration. That they are dangerous and productive 
of great harm when improperly used, every one will 
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at once admit; as to whether there is any such thing 
as proper use, there will not be the same unanimity 
of opinion. 

But there are multitudes of non-alcoholic beverages 
which are to be regarded with grave suspicion. First 
among these may be classed the various “ waters,” 
which are naturally or artificially drugged. Now 
drugs and chemical salts are not required in a system 
working naturally and correctly. They do not fur- 
nish food elements; they most certainly derange the 
normal action. There is a great trade in bottled 
waters, and on the same principle medicated springs 
in various portions of the country are visited annually 
by countless thousands of people, who gulp down 
great quantities of the water, without having the 
slightest idea whether any derangement requires’ the 
course of medication to which they are subjecting 
themselves. 

The natural and inevitable consequence is that in 
many cases serious illness, to say the least, often re- 
sults. In Germany we are told that they do things 
in a more sensible way, the waters being taken, like 
other medications, under the direction of competent 
physicians. No doubt all of these waters have their 
place, and in certain conditions are very potent; but 
they are medicinal in their nature, and it is worse 
than nonsensical for everybody to be pouring down 
medicine, whether it is needed or not, especially 
when not required. 

Into the same line of condemnation comes the 
average soda fountain, which presents a double dan- 
ger—first in the drugging of its beverages, and second 
in the quality of the water used. The latter may be 
faulty in two respects; first, from natural impurity, 
which, disguised by the sirup, the gases with which 
it is charged and the temperature, would not be de- 
tected by nostrils or palate ; and second, by contami- 
nation from the pipes and faucets through which it is 
drawn. That both of these are real and not imagined 
dangers is too well known to need argument. 

Then the “doctoring” of the drinks drawn from 
the fountain has reached a dangerous stage. By this 
we do not mean the actual drugging of the beverage, 
with the intention to produce serious physical re- 
sults, but the concocting of fancy drinks, into which 
powerful drugs enter as a component part. To test 
this matter, any one can step into a drug store and 
read the list of sirups attached to a first-class foun- 
tain. Ten to one, he will at once admit that he is 
wholly ignorant of the composition of a large per- 
centage of the “drinks” offered. But more than 
this, he is in fact wholly at the mercy of the manipu- 
lator of the fountain. What he supposes unadulter- 
ated sirups, extracted from fruits and familiar prepa- 
rations, the initiated will inform him are composed of 
drugs and chemicals taken from bottles which stand 
upon the shelves but a few feet distant. 

Then after all the safe way is to fall back upon plain 
ice water? Yes; or better still, upon cool, sweet 
water from which the ice is absent. In the first place, 
the once popular fancy that ice consists of only pure 
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water has been rudely dispelled, and it is now known 
that filthy water means filthy ice, and that the germs 
of deadly disease may survive the process of freezing. 
Many people eagerly drink the water furnished by 
dissolving ice, when if they knew the source from 
which it came, nothing short of consuming thirst 
could induce them to touch it with their lips. Of 
course the conditions are no better when the ice is 
mingled with purer water, and the product of the 
mixture is taken, 

It must be admitted that a good many of the so- 
called “temperance drinks ” are but the veriest slops, 
not fit to be taken into any self-respecting stomach, 
Not infrequently they contain alcohol in sufficient 
quantity to be dangerous to a person addicted to 
strong drink. Where there is doubt as to their 
composition, the safe way is to pass by on the 
other side. 

Lemonade is a standard beverage, safe, healthful, 
cooling, and very agreeable to the palate. Taken 
hot, it is a simple and effectual agent for breaking u 
a cold, in either summer or winter. Cold tea, of 
moderate strength, either sweetened or not according 
to taste, forms a very agreeable and thirst-quenching 
beverage. 

Either tea or coffee of moderate strength may be 
used freely at meals. Where this is done, and highly 
seasoned food is avoided, a person in good health 
will seldom feel the necessity for drinking to any 
great extent at other times. Excessive use, here as 
elsewhere, is to be avoided. Chocolate and cocoa 
are more nourishing than tea and coffee, and may be 
freely used without fear of nervous derangement. 
They are much better adapted for children than the 
more stimulating beverages, and by the same token, 
under many conditions are more to be commended 
for the adult stomach. 

Milk is always a grateful beverage; but if iced or 
very cold it should be taken slowly, either from a 
spoon or by gentle sips. This course will often avoid 
the stomachic difficulties which persons with impaired 
digestion experience when milk is carelessly taken. 
Children are especially fond of milk, and where a 
pure, clean product, from healthy cows, can be ob- 
tained, it is one of the best and most economical 
articles of diet for them; while during the warm 
season, especially, many adults find benefit from its 
free use. 

In this matter of summer drinks, as a general prin- 
ciple, it may safely be asserted that that is good which 
tends to allay thirst, to soothe and strengthen the 
system, and which at the same time is free from any 
deranging influence, nervous or otherwise. Where 
such alterative effects are experienced, the drink 1"- 
volved, unless medical science approves its use, should 
be rigorously discarded. Dosing and drugging are 
always to be avoided in so far as possible, and a tem- 
perate use of that which is approved as in all respects 
good and desirable, forms the royal highway to a long 
and enjoyable life. 

—Drink and Livt. 
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THREE NEW FADS. 
The Latest Styles in Personal Nomenclature. 
mETHHERE are three fads which have re- 
ceived marked attention the past year, 
the most noticeable being the use of 
mother in place of mamma. People 
are constantly seeking something new ; 
hence these new ideas, or old ones re- 
vived, which are introduced to be 
Cte generally accepted and soon to be- 
come common, or to be short-lived as 
they are found to be impracticable. One tires of 
hearing nothing but mama or mamma; it is a posi- 
tive relief to hear the word mother occasionally. 
‘There is a quaint dignity about the use of “ mother” 
by the wee tots, but when baby tongues can lisp no 
better imitation than “ mudder” or “ muzzer,” then, 
of course, “mamma” is preferable. At the present 
time, the use of “ mother” is ¢he correct thing. 

Another fad which is slower in its advancement, is 
the addressing of children by the full Christian names, 
as Joseph Charles and Elizabeth Jane. Those who 
lead in social customs are calling their children by 
the first Christian name and the initial of the middle 
one, as Joseph C., Elizabeth J. This latter innova- 
tion is being readily adopted by ultra-fashionable 
people. 

The third fad is the return to the old-fashioned 
names, or those not nowin common use. Whohas not 
grown tired of Marie, Louise, Eleanor, Kathryn and 
Marguerite, once considered pretty names, until every 
Mary changed her name to Marie and every Eliza to 
Eloise? Now the Eloises and Maries have dropped 
their fashionable aliases and returned to the old 
names which are now all the rage. 

The favored names are Mary, Adelaide, Martha, 
Sarah, Hannah, Charlotte, Henrietta, Madeline, Re- 
bekah, Ellen and Isabel. Others, more fanciful, are 
Gladys, Wilhelmina, Virginia, Geraldine, Gwendolyn 
and Jaqueline. As for the ultra-fashionables,. they 
have unearthed all the antiquities imaginable and 
are introducing such names as Hephsibah, Betsey, 
Phaebe, Priscilla, Salome, Mehetabel, Emmeline, 
Abigail, Patience and Prudence. 

When naming boys, it should be remembered that 
the child will some day be a man, when he will prefer 
that which will sound dignified. A favorite custom 
is the giving of the mother’s family name to the eldest 
son. This identifies the’ mother’s family with the 
father’s and gives to the son a name of distinction. 
This custom, however, is sometimes confusing. If 
we know a man named Rutherford Johnson and 
another named Johnson Rutherford, we are con- 
stantly wondering which is which. 

Names which are seldom used are those which are 
too short and lack dignity, such as Guy, Ray, Roy, 
Claude and Ralph. 

The most popular names are Joseph, Frederick, 
Lewis, John, Daniel, Andrew, Thomas and Stephen, 
while Jacob is rapidly becoming “fashionable.” 


Others equally as desirable are Aubrey, Geoffrey, Ger- 
ald, Godfrey, Kenneth and Lionel. 

These fads have not been introduced solely for 
fashion and caprice but for sound common sense as 
well. The use of the word mother can bespeak noth- 
ing but common sense, and many children who have 
always used mama, are being taught to change. 

How the second innovation will endure, time only 
can tell. It sounds odd at first, but in localities 
where this custom has become established it is really 
quite “fetching.” 

The last fad, let us hope, will obtain, since dignity 
has become the fashion and identifies itself with 
adults at least. It is obvious to all that a married 
woman should write her name Mrs. Elizabeth Jones 
instead of Mrs. Bessie Jones, but if her name is 
Bessie, what is she to do? 

It is a welcome departure to see these fads accepted, 
to hear children calling their parents father and 
mother, and to hear such names as Charlotte, Pa- 
tience and Daniel. May dignity in nomenclature 
have a long and successful reign. 

—Maude Florence Bellar. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That many things can be dusted with a damp ( not 
wet) cloth, followed by a dry one with benefit, and it 
will take the dust as no dry cloth can. 

That according to the learned scientists of the day, 
one is destroying many “ germs ” that are floating in 
the air and settling on furniture—especially in sleep- 
ing rooms, when we dust in this manner. 

That a partly worn silk handkerchief makes a good 
duster for fine furniture ; pieces of an old soft lawn 
dress are useful for the same work. 

That a stiff bristle brush for upholstered furniture 
and a small whisk broom are both useful. 


That if there are any particularly dirty places on 
the carpet, it seems wise to take the small whisk 
broom and dustpan and sweep up those places first, 
before beginning the general sweeping. Then we shall 
not have to sweep this additional dirt all over the 
carpet. 

That after the sweeping is done and the dust allow- 
ed to settle a little, if the broom is dipped in clean, 
cold water, all shaken out that can be, and the carpet 
then lightly brushed, the broom being dipped into 
fresh water every few moments, it will take up the 
surface dust that has fallen back on the carpet after 
being disturbed by the sweeping. 

That if one has not backbone enough to shake a 
rug, it can be hung over the line, brushed off with the 
broom, and after being laid down again, gone over 
with a damp broom, thereby taking the fine dust out. 

That andirons, fenders and lamps made of wrought 
iron can have the dust taken from them by taking a 
cotton cloth very slightly dampened with kerosene. 


—M. P. 
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ALONG THE WAY OF LIFE. 

When sorrows come at flood-tide pace, 
Where hope and joy lie sleeping, 

Handmaids of grief and pain have place, 
And hold the soul in keeping ; 

When grim despair sits at the helm, 
Anear the breakers’ roaring, 

When waves of trouble fain would whelm 
Afar from haven or mooring, 

When tears no more from a loving eye, 
Course down a cheek once ruddy, 

And hearts alarmed at the warning cry, 
Respond with throbbings bloody, 

Sad, sad the day, and drear the hour, 
When hope sits faint and pleading, 

When the eye hath lost its tear-born power, 
And hearts fall prone, unheeding. 

Then come. the time when life no more 
Holds fast the soul.of sorrow, 

Which fain would seek an unknown shore, 
And another life to-morrow ; 

Where tears no more unbidden start, 
And life has brighter skies, 

Where a contrite spirit and broken heart, 
Our God will not despise. 

—Clark W. Bryan. 
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SEASONABLE SALADS. 
How They May be Made Wholesome and Appetizing. 


SALAD can be made of almost 
anything. Some good people, 
from this fact, seem to have 
jumped to the conclusion that 
almost any compound, consist- 
ing of certain ingredients, no 
matter how they are put to- 
gether, constitutes a salad. In 
a technical sense, they may be 
right; but not from an epicu- 
rean point of view. The salad 
has grown wonderfully in popu- 
larity, even within the past few 
years. Not long ago, it was 
seen only on the tables of the 
pretentious diner; nowthe work- 
ingman, sitting down to his 
simple meal, may find as a relish 

this appetizing and health-giving compound. It is 
especially adapted for the needs of himself and his 
family. It is not expensive, provided discretion is 
used in the selection of materials; it is not difficult 
to prepare ; it is capable of such endless variation in 
the way of ingredients that it need never become 
monotonous, 

Again, a salad properly made is digestible, even 
with a weak stomach; though it must be confessed 
that there is justification of the distrust with which 
many persons regard the concoctions masquerading 
under the name of salads. It is not to be supposed 
that putting a lot of indigestible things together 
and giving them a popular name removes any of the 
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undesirable qualities which they possessed as sep- 
arate articles. 

For this reason, pains should be taken to have the 
component parts of the salad made up of ingredients 
which are of themselves appetizing and desirable. A 
strict inspection is to be made of everything selected, 
and the careful housewife will do this just as cer- 
tainly in the kitchen department as in her parlor. So 
it must be borne in mind that a salad is not an aris- 
tocratic substitute for “‘boarding-house hash.” It 
may have this similarity, that it is made of numerous 
things in intimate combination ; but its factors are all 
excellent in quality, and selected on account of that 
excellence. 

The history of the salad is not known. Certainly 
the old Greeks and Romans prepared dishes very 
similar to those concocted by the French cooks of the 
present day; and we may reasonably interpret some 
of the dishes mentioned in the Bible as nearly ap- 
proaching the modern salad. But that is neither 
here nor there. If the ancients ate salads, we will 
give them the credit of knowing a good thing when 
they tasted it; and if they did not, we pity their loss 
of a table delicacy which they might have enjoyed— 
just as a great many people now might enjoy it, if 
they would. 

To quote a recent writer on the subject, whose re- 
marks have a wider application than she has given 
them, as they are appropriate for all classes, as well 
as those specially designated: “The housewife, in 
farming localities, neglects one of her opportunities 
for an appetizing dish, and for lessening her labor, 
when she spends hours mixing cakes and making 
puddings. Ten minutes would provide for her table, 
probably from her own cellar and pantry, the most 
delicious relish, and a ‘tip-top salad,’ fit for a king. 
... The time spent over hot ovens, beating eggs, 
and careful watching of sponges, would repay the 
labor better if spent in the simple preparation of good 
salads, and produce more healthful, satisfactory re- 
sults in the human stomach.” 

Besides, a good salad maker is always in demand, 
and in addition to the appreciation in which she 
would be held at home, the woman who was capable 
of making an excellent dish for the public gathering 
or the dinner party, would always find her services in 
demand. But not to indulge longer in platitudes, a 
few recipes, especially such as are appropriate to the 
early season, may be given. Since nearly all vegeta- 
tables, and most meats, may be employed in the 
making of salads, and the dressing may be varied ac- 
cording to individual taste, the intelligent and enter- 
prising housewife will naturally vary the formula in- 
definitely, according to the material at her command, 
and the tastes of her household. The recipes given 
make no claim to originality, but are such as have 
been tested and approved. Once more, everything 
used must be of good quality, otherwise the result 
will most certainly not be fully satisfactory. 
Uncooked Vegetable Salad. 

Take a large head of young lettuce, a bunch of water- 
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cress, some mustard, a bunch of tender radishes, and some 
small onions. Wash these perfectly clean, and have them 
entirely dry. Shred the leaves and cut the radishes and 
onions rather fine, mix well together, and pile in the cen- 
ter of a salad dish—a large glass dish answers every pur- 
pose. Then from a boiled beet cut thin slices, from which 
stamp fancy shapes, stars, diamonds, dice, disks, or what- 
ever may be convenient. Cut also two hard boiled eggs 
in thin slices, and ornament the top of the salad by plac- 
jng alternate pieces of the egg and beet, or some fancy de- 
signs may easily be arranged, the contrast in colors giv- 
ing a rich effect. 

Cooked Vegetable Salad. 

Where uncooked vegetables are found too trying for the 
stomach, they may be boiled till quite tender, after which 
the process is similar to that just described. 

Savory Salad. 

Most persons prefer an addition of meat to the vegeta- 
bles, for which purpose odd bits of cold meat may be 
employed—as fowl, beef, ham, game or fish, though it is 
generally considered best to use but a single kind of meat. 
All bits of skin, fat, gristle and the like are to be removed, 
after which the meat is minced quite fine and is then inti- 
mately mingled with the vegetables. For a salad made in 
this manner boiled lobster broken into small bits makes a 
very pretty garnish. 

Salad Dressing. 

A very fair article of dressing may be purchased at any 
grocery store; but it is generally much more satisfactory 
to make it as required, varying the ingredients to taste 
where that is necessary, and the following formula will 
sive the basis: Put into a bowl a saltspoonful of salt, 
half that bulk of white pepper, a teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard, a tablespoonful of powdered sugar and a pinch 
of cayenne pepper. Mix these thoroughly, and add slowly, 
stirring all the while, one ata time, three tablespoonfuls 
each of oil, milk or cream, and vinegar. This if properly 
made has the appearance and consistency of thick cream. 
Dressing Without Oll. 

For the benefit of those persons by whom oil is not rel- 
ished, a good dressing may be made in this manner: 
Rub the yolks of two hard boiled eggs till quite smooth, 
adding a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, one-fourth the 
volume of white pepper, half a saltspoonful of salt, a pinch 
of cayenne and a teaspoonful of powdered sugar Mix 
these thoroughly and add cream and vinegar in equal pro- 
portions to make the mixture of the desired consistency. 
An improvement is made by rubbing the rind of a fresh 
lemon on a piece of loaf sugar and dissolving this in the 
vinegar before adding it to the mixture. 


Lettuce Salad. 

After perfectly cleansing the leaves of two heads of let- 
tuce, put them on the ice for an hour or two. Shortly be- 
fore the salad is to be served, cut an onion in halves and 
rub the inside of a cup with it. Then putinto the cup a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, half as much pepper, and 
four tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Stir these well, and 
gradually add a tablespoonful and a half of vinegar. Lay 
the lettuce in a salad dish and pour the dressing upon it. 
The onion flavor may be omitted, and this dressing is 
available for any green or cooked vegetables used as a 
salad. 

Parisian String Bean Salad. 

String the beans carefully and boil without breaking. 

When quite cold, after being boiled tender, cut each pod 
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lengthwise into four long slices. An hour or two betore 
serving, season these sliced beans with three teaspoonfuls 
of vinegar to one of salt—or in that proportion for a larger 
quantity—a little salt and pepper. When ready to serve, 
drain from the beans any superfluous liquid, and toss 
them lightly through a French dressing made of one table. 
spoonful of vinegar, three of oil, a saltspoonful of salt and 
half as much pepper. Mix the pepper and salt with the 
oil and pour over the beans; when thoroughly mixed add 
the vinegar and mix again. Line a salad bowl with crisp 
lettuce leaves and pour in the mixture. If a slight onion 
flavor is desired, rub the inside of the bow! with a piece of 
onion before putting in the leaves. 

Chicken Salad. 

Mince the chicken meat, but not so fine as to make it 
pasty. Then chop the white part of sufficient celery, and 
make a dressing as follows: Rub smooth the yolks of 
two hard boiled eggs; to each yolk put one teaspoonful of 
mixed mustard, half as much salt, two raw eggs, a wine- 
glassful of strong vinegar, and a tablespoonful of olive oil, 
Put the celery in asalad bowl, lay on it the minced chicken, 
and over that pour the dressing. Lettuce cut fine may be 
used in place of the celery. The whites of the hard boiled 
eggs should be cut in rings and used as a garnish. 

Beet Salad. 

Boil the beets and cut them into small dice. For the 
dressing, take one teaspoonful of mustard, two of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a quarter saltspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, a half cupful of vinegar, two eggs, a cupful of milk 
or cream, and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Mix 
the dry ingredients and moisten with the vinegar, pour on 
the two beaten eggs, stirring meantime, add the milk and 
butter. Put the bowl in a pan of hot water and stir till it 
thickens, when cool pour it over the chopped beets. 

—Mrs. Warren Asten. 
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ESTHER, THE COOK. 


O, sing me a song of Esther, the cook, 
Who baits her line with a sugared hook! 
O, sing of her kitchen, spick and span, 
With its cosy kettle and shining pan! 


Let others brag of the dance-hall gay, 

Ablaze with lights in bold array ; 

Or rave of the dainty drawing-room, 

Where the foot sinks deep in the velvet’s bloom. 


There be that love my lady’s bower, 

With couch and cushion for its dower; 

And others who shrink from hurtling harms 
"Mid shelves that shelter the vellum’s charms. 


But ah! I crave a choicer nook ; 

Where, conning cakes from her magic book, 

A spoon for her sceptre, sits Esther, the cook ; 
So round of face, so rosy of look, 

That her portrait speaks in each polished pan 
Shrewd solace to mine inner man. 


So sing to me of wholesome cheer ; 

Of loaf that’s light, and jelly that’s clear ; 
Of potted pigeon and pumpkin pie; 

Of creamy puff and custard shy, 

That breathe a message for such as I ; 
And crown your song with Esther’s name, 
That she may know undying fame! 


—E. L. Gilmore. 
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TWO WOMEN. 


One sanctified her homely household labor 
With patient kindness, and with tender grace ; 
Love set his seal upon her faithful service ; 
Sweet peace and joy illumed her placid face. 
* Her presence seemed to those for whom she wrought 
With blessing and with benediction fraught. 


The other toiled with fretful, weak repining, 
Sullen of visage, cheerless, heavy-eyed ; 
Missing the joy of love’s unselfish labor. 
“T weary of this ceaseless toil,” she cried; 
“ T hate these narrow walls and duty’s chains, 
And long for broader fields and higher plains.” 


One caught the morning sunlight on the mountain, 
The noontide splendor and the twilight’s spell ; 
And heard with joy Creation’s vocal anthem: 
The other walked alone where shadows fell. 
One face uplifted shoné with Heaven’s own light, 
‘The other downcast, made of noonday night. 


—Lissie Clark Haridy. 
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ROSA’S TWO SCHEMES, 
Which Worked Both Ways Satisfactorily. 

HERE'S that little broken horse 
of George’s,” sighed Mrs. Finch. 
“| promised the poor little man, 
if ever I got a spare minute I’d 
mend it, but deary me, spare 
minutes are scarce nowadays, 
and all the mending I do this 
evening will have to be on 
these,” looking dismally at a 
tall pile of stockings in the bas- 
ket. “My fingers are too big 
and clumsy for such work, or I 
would try and do it myself,” said her husband. “The 
little chap sets such store by that horse, and it would 
please him to be able to play with it again.” 

“T wish I had the time, but these stockings must 
be ready for to-morrow, and even if I didn’t have 
them to do there are a dozen other things waiting to 
be attended to,” sighed the busy woman. 

There was a short silence, broken only by the click 
of the darning needle on the mending egg and the 
puffs of Mr. Finch’s pipe. Finally his wife spoke 
again: 

“T’ve been thinking,” she said, “of the pile of 
little broken toys that I have in a drawer upstairs, 
put by to mend, and | never have time to attend to 
them. It occurred to me that it would be just the 
thing for Grace Milnor to do, if she would only under- 
take it.” 

“Undertake what?” said her husband blankly. 
“T don’t quite follow you, my dear.” 

“What I mean, dear, is, that if Grace wants to 
make money, and we know she needs it, and is will- 
ing to do anything, for she says so, why shouldn't she 
make a business of going around among her friends 
and mending broken things, not necessarily toys 
only, but china and delicate knickknacks that require 


just the time, care, and attention that busy house 
mothers cannot give? There used to be aman who 
mended china, but he was an ephemeral sort of per- 
sonage, and never on hand when you wanted him, 
and then a woman is so much more deft with her 
fingers. Of course it might not bring Grace much of 
a revenue at first, but it is better than nothing, and 
might lead to other ways of making life easier for her. 

“T wish I had time to mend George’s horse,” said 
George’s mother regretfully. “I feel as if he will 
think I don’t keep my promises, but I seem never to 
have a minute.” 

“You work too hard, Rosa,” said Jim Finch, 
gravely. “You will wear yourself out if you go on 
this way, with no let-up at all. Even Sunday isn’t a 
day of rest to you.” 

“No, indeed,” laughed Rosa. “It is quite the 
contrary; indeed, when it’s Susan’s Sunday out, for 
I have to get the tea and wash dishes afterward, 
which I loathe most of all.” 

“T don’t see,” went on Finch, slowly, between the 
puffs of his pipe, “why it wouldn’t be a good thing 
for Grace to help her friends in their kitchens on 
alternate Sunday afternoons. I’ve heard lots of the 
fellows complain that on the only day they can be at 
home their wives are obliged to spend most of the 
afternoon and evening in the kitchen, in order that 
Bridget might sally forth with her beau. Now, you 
are laughing at the mere fact of my evolving a plan 
of this kind, but the matter lies very near my heart. 
my dear. I want to see something of my wife on 
Sunday, and not have her come to the tea table 
flushed with bending over the range, or too tired in 
the evening, after washing up the dishes, to do any- 
thing but throw herself on the sofa and sleep. You 
work like a slave all the week and are as much en- 
titled to your Sunday rest as I, or as Bridget, herself, 
for that matter.” 

“[ quite approve of your plan, Jim, and think 
Grace could manage it nicely. She is such a good 
cook, and neat, quick worker, that it would be like 
play to her. It wouldn’t interfere with her religious 
duties, for she could go to church in the morning. | 
certainly shall speak to her about both plans,” she 
concluded, “for I know she is glad to hear of any- 
thing that may add ever so little to her slender 
income.” 

Grace Milnor was delighted when her friend ex- 
plained the new schemes to her, and declared that sie 
would have some cards printed at once with * |’ro- 
fessional Mender” on them; and lest people should 
think she meant sewing, she concluded to enumerate 
the articles on which she was prepared to try her 
powers—broken toys, fans, fine china, light furniture, 
etc. The plan worked admirably, and many a tred 
housekeeper had the satisfaction of seeing a row of 
old toys just as good as new; picture frames, which 
had warped apart, neatly coaxed together and gummed 
again ; pretty china, broken by careless servants and 
treasured up and saved by careful mistresses, was 

brought out and put into place by Grace’s skillful 
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fingers; books bereft of their covers by eager young 
hands, reappeared in the full glory of former respect- 
ability, and all in what seemed a very short time, for 
Grace worked by the hour, but so rapidly and con- 
scientiously that she accomplished a good deal in an 


hour or two. 
* * * * 


“This certainly is an improvement,” said Mr. 
Finch, as he let his wife in at their front door with 
his latchkey, one Sunday afternoon a few weeks 
later, to find the lamps all lighted, table set, and a 
savory odor coming from the kitchen. Georgie 
bounded to meet them, crying out that Aunt Grace 
had been telling him lovely fairy tales while she beat 
eggs and things, and Grace, herself, appeared at the 
kitchen door, flushed and smiling, and covered with 
a big white apron. 

“T really see something of Rosa on Sunday after- 
r.oons now, and she takes the rest that she needs and 
ceserves,” said Jim Finch, as he shook hands with 
the pretty cook. “‘Weconsider you an angel of de- 
iiverance, and only hope you will keep on with the 
arrangement.” 

“Of course,” Grace replied, “I couldn’t do much 
of this sort of thing—first, because I wouldn’t care to 
co it unless I knew the people as well as I do you, 
and then I can only undertake one place an after- 
noon. With your house and Cousin Lucy’s, on alter- 
nate Sundays, my time is filled up. But I really quite 
enjoy it, for I love cooking, and it is a pleasure to 
curcoct little new dishes. Indeed, I shall be glad to 
keep on if I give satisfaction,” she added demurely. 
There was a chorus of “Indeed you do!” from Jim 
and Rosa, while Georgie galloped wildly round them 
and shouted, “ You’re a 4ud/y cook, Aunt Grace.” 
—Louise Edgar. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Eaten bread is forgotten. 
Debt is the worst poverty. 
Haste trips up its own heels. 
Gather thistles, expect prickles. 
A black hen will lay a white egg. 
Borrow not too much upon time to come. 
Gadding gossips shall dine on the pot lid. 
Desperate cuts must have desperate cures. 
Fine clothes oftentimes hide a base descent. 
Cast no dirt into the well that gives you water. 
Few take wives for God's sake, or for fair looks. 
Get a name to rise early, and you may lie all day. 
1 cannot sell the cow and have the milk.—Scotch. 
Charity begins at home, but should not end there. 
Happy is the man who sees his folly in his youth. 
Have but few friends, though much acquaintance. 
Little sticks kindle a fire, but great ones put it out. 
Children cry for nuts and apples, and old men for gold 
and silver. 
Go neither to a wedding nor a christening without in- 
vitation.—Spanish. 
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“TWO BITES OF A CHERRY.” 


**Tis hot July— what do I see? 
Ripe cherries on my cherry tree.” 


problem, it is true; especially if one have 
’ a houseful of boys and girls only too 
‘|< eager to vie with the robins in seizing 
S3" each coveted prize the moment one plump 
sf cheek turns red. Certainly no fruit is more 
attractive served au nature/, accompanied 
L only by its glossy, deeply serrate leaves. It 
seems almost a pity to lose the natural beauty and 
delicate flavor of the cherry by cooking. At the 
same time, a little variety is often desirable ; or per- 
haps one’s fruit is not quite ripe, or is otherwise best 
suited for use in made desserts. If this be the case, 
the following recipes will be found reliable, and only 
an ungrateful palate could fail to do them justice. 


Cherry Sponge. 

Beat four eggs very light; to the yolks add half acupful 
of flour, wet with cold milk, a pinch of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and a pint of hot milk; lastly 
add the beaten whites. Have ready in a buttered pudding 
dish a half-pint of stoned cherries, sprinkled with sugar. 
Pour the batter over them and bake ina hot oven about 
forty minutes. Serve as soon as done, or it will fall. 


Cherry Sauce. 

Cream one-third of a cupful of butter with one cupful 
of sugar; add one-half teacupful of cherry juice, and beat 
well. The juice can be strained from cherries which have 
been stoned and sugared an hour beforehand. Serve very 
cold. An excellent addition to almost any plain pudding. 


Cherry Meringue. 

Line a plate with puff paste, prick and bake in a quick 
oven, While still warm, spread thickly with fresh-stoned 
cherries. Make a meringue of the whites of four eggs, 
one-half cupful of sugar and one small cupful of cherries, 
stirred through last. Heap this on the plate, brown 
lightly and serve as soon as cool. 


Cherry Saracen. . 

Make some slices of very thin, crisp toast, and butter 
generously. Line the bottom and sides of a baking dish 
with these, and fill the dish with stoned cherries, packed 
closely, each layer well strewn with sugar. Bake half an 
hour and serve very cold, with a pitcher of thick, sweet 
cream. Rather tart fruit is best for this dessert, which, 
though so simple, will be found most refreshing on a 
warm day. 


Cherry Charlotte. 

Cutin narrow strips a few slices of stale sponge cake, 
and arrange these around the sides of a deep glass dish. 
Stone a quart of fine, juicy cherries, and sprinkle lightly 
with sugar, unless very sweet. Pour these, juice and all, 
over the sponge cake. Now whip a pint of sweet cream 
very stiff; sweeten to taste, color about half of it with red 
cherry juice, and pile it upon the cherries. Let it remain 
in the icebox until the moment of serving. 


In these and many other ways this delicious native 
fruit may be made a welcome addition to our summer 


bills of fare. 
—Lina Dalton. 
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“BOUNCING BET.” 
(Safonaria officinalis ) 
The garden of the old home, I see it yet, 
O’errun with the blushing “ Bouncing Bet ;” 
In groups by the wall, and stone step gray, 
With sweet rosy faces the long summer day, 
They laughed in the sunshine of the dooryard wide, 
And strayed o’er the fence to the green roadside. 
The unpainted house with the orchard near, 
Where bluebirds in spring were first to appear, 
Bright bits of bluc, to our childish eyes 
They seemed color bearers from the skies. 
While scattered o’er the garden, I see them yet 
Were sweet blushing beauties, the Bouncing Bet. 
The years have gone down in the shadowy past 
Since I beheld the old home last; 
And though in a land now far away, 
Sweet memory holds her magic sway, 
And shows me the picture, dearest yet, 
Of the old home garden and the Bouncing Bet. 


2 —Ray Laurence. 
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MOTHS. 
S=—== OW that the heavier garments 
€ which have done service through 
the winter and spring months 
are to be laid away, thought 
should be given to the ever- 
present danger of moth depre- 
dations, and effective precau- 
tions should be taken to guard 
against the ravages of these 
little pests. It is well known 
that a cedar chest is absolutely 
moth-proof, as the destructive 
insects cannot stand the cedar odor. These are not 
particularly expensive, and may be had from any 
furniture dealer. In case it is not convenient to pur- 
chase one, most carpenters will be glad to make a 
plain box with a simple fastening, the cost of which 
will be very trifling. 

A careful wrapping in strong, unbroken paper is 
almost as effective as the cedar chest, as moths either 
cannot or will not penetrate a paper wrapping. Most 
instructions in this direction insist upon covering the 
bottom of the receptacle with ‘paper—newspapers 
being employed if convenient. But that is after all 
a superfluity, since if the articles are carefully 
wrapped, it matters little how many moths are har- 
bored in the bottom of the receptacle. But like the 
vulnerable point of Achilles, a slight tear or break in 
the paper affords ingress to all the hungry mites. 

The use of camphor is also a very efficient pre- 
ventive, as its odor is effective, while it does not per- 
manently cling to the garments, as do the fumes of 
some so-called “moth balls,” the effects of which 
can only with great difficulty be dissipated. These 
preparations are doubtless entirely reliable, so far as 
the sing!e item of keeping away the moths is con- 
cerned; but it is not necessary to empioy anything 
of an offensive nature when, if properly understood, 


there are many quite as simple and quite as effective 
preventives, which do not have the disagreeable 
smell complained of, lingering indefinitely to the an- 
noyance of the wearer or user of any article so 
treated, as well as of those with whom she comes in 
contact. 

Naphtha is another moth remedy or preventive 
which may be recommended on the ground of cer- 
tainty in effect; but it has the disadvantage of being 
very inflammable, and of a disagreeable odor—the 
latter being quite readily dissipated, however, on ex- 
posure to the open air. 

Where a room is known to be infested with moths, 
it may be fumigated by burning a piece of camphor 
gum as large as a walnut. To do this effectively, 
closets and drawers should be opened, all the cloth- 
ing liable to be infested should be spread out upon 
the backs of chairs-or other furniture, the doors and 
windows being closed. For a room of ordinary size 
a piece of camphor gum as large as a walnut will be 
sufficient. It should be placed in an iron vessel, par- 
tially filled with dry ashes, and this in turn be set in 
the center of a large pan, nearly full of water. The 
gum should be saturated with alcohol, and quite a 
fierce little blaze will follow the application of a 
lighted match. The person officiating, having made 
sure that all will go right, needs no explicit instruc- 
tion to retire, closing the door tightly—that will be 
done without waiting to refer to the printed instru: 
tions. In half an hour the fumigation will have been 
completed, when the doors and windows should be 
opened for an hour’s airing. 

One other point may be emphasized at this time 
The moth loves darkness, and all his deeds are done 
under its shadow. Before putting goods away, there- 
fore, it is an excellent plan to hang them out of doors, 
in a strong light—the direct sunshine, if they wi! 
bear it—for at least several hours, and if for a day or 
two so much the better. 


—A Moth Fiend 
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PICKED UP IN PASSING. 

Children and fools tell truth. 

Lost time is never found again. 

Feed a pig, and you'll have a hog. 

Eat at pleasure, drink by measure. 

Necessity dispenses with decorum. 

Give and spend, and God will send. 

Dirt is dirtiest upon the fairest spots. 

Empty vessels give the greatest sound. 

Feather by feather the goose is plucked. 

I will never stoop low to take up nothing. 

Happy is he that is happy in his children. 

Never ask pardon before you are accused. 

Make not your sail too big for your ballast. 

I will keep no more cats than will catch mice. 

Neglect will sooner kill an injury than revenge. 

Many things grow in the garden that were never : ow: 
there. 
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BREAKFASTS FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 
With Some Suggestions Concerning Other Meals. 
OUSEKEEPERS whoare hurried with 
many things are too apt to be care- 
less as to breakfasts; yet a good 
breakfast, cheerfully served, goes 
a great way toward estab- 
lishing a good day for 
every member of the 
family. “Well begun 
half done,” is a good 
motto for the breakfast 
season in kitchen and 
dining-room, and some 
variety must be planned 
for, if one attains it 
easily. We have seen a 
dish of boiled potatoes, 
served whole with “gravy ”’—made from a spoonful 
of fryings rubbed into two spoonfuls of flour and 
the bowl filled with boiling water, stirring rapidly to 
thicken evenly; or a pint of milk thickened and sea- 
soned, and we have seen the same repeated for seven 
mornings in the week, with the same persistence as 
boarding school oat mush. 

Why not plan? Breakfast potatoes; breakfast 
meat; breakfast cereals. In warm weather many 
families find coffee and rolls, with oat flake or germea, 
enough for breakfast; but when father goes out from 
home to work, and has a hasty luncheon or cold, 
basket dinner, he needs a more substantial meal, and 
the appetite comes if the food is tempting; “ poor 
appetite,” is the complaint of either too little or too 
much to be attractive. Because a person is fond of 
a certain dish, is the best reason for not serving it 
too often, and an observing cook soon learns how to 
offer some favorite dish at each meal, yet to avoid the 
sameness So wearying to inmates of institutions and 
boarding houses. 

Potatoes, boiled, baked, mashed, warmed over, (in 
balls or in baking dish, creamed or escalloped), fried 
(raw or in slices or minced), gives a variety of ten 
easy ways. Then there are numerous combinations, 
odd bits of meat minced and mixed with too small a 
quantity of potato to serve alone, may be seasoned 
and heated together and poured over toasted crackers 
or bread. Boiled corn left from dinner is excellent 
when fried with chopped cold potatoes. Onion’s 
flavor, by juice from grating raw, or mincing and fry- 
ing in fat before the potato is added, is a grateful 
variety where the onion is relished, and sliced raw 
potatoes stewed in very little water may form variety by 
addition of celery seed to the butter thickening of the 
water theyarestewedin. Parsley ispreferred by some. 

The possibilities of potato for every season and 
three meals per day are amazing. Simple potato 
soup is made by mashing potatoes in the water they 
were boiled in—about five potatoes to a quart; add 
sweet milk and butter as they can be afforded, and 
season, serving with crackers as oyster soup. This 


can be made in a hurry if desired, removing enough 
potatoes to mash, for the second course, if a soup 
course for dinner fails at the last moment. Varia- 
tions may be devised by adding left over vegetables 
and when hot mashing through a colander. Very 
toothsome pies for plain people, may be made by 
using a pint of flour, tablespoonful of baking powder, 
tablespoonful of lard, half teaspoonful of salt anda 
cupful of milk or water. Do not knead, stir and flour 
the board, turn out and roll, folding over till smvoth, 
cut off a third and roll out the rest to line a quart 
pan. Have about a dozen potatoes cut in two and 
boiled till done ; save the water, place half of potato 
in the pie, season well, lay over pieces of cold spare 
rib, chicken or roasted meat of any sort, and the rest 
of potatoes; season again, pour over any cold gravy 
from roasted or fried meat and the water the potatoes 
were cooked in, roll, cover, cut a vent as for chicken 
pie, and bake till the crust is done, about half an hour. 

An oyster pie is enjoyable made this way, with 
half and half chopped cold potato and oysters with 
their juice, with plenty of butter and cream to keep 
moist. Codfish or any sort of fish mixes satisfactorily 
with potato, either in balls or layers as a scallop, in 
the baking dish moistened with sweet milk or cream ; 
of course, codfish must be cooked and the bones re- 
jected. A pretty dish may be made by selecting fine 
leaves of lettuce and placing on each a ball of mashed 
potato with cold minced salmon mixed with it and a 
mustard salad dressing over it; or minced boiled 
eggs and potato is as nice; or the potato with slices 
of cold boiled eggs. This is especially nice for a tea 
dish, when weary from the day’s labor and following 
the heavy dinner of country people, or for a salad 
course for a late dinner. 

For breakfast meats nothing of course equals 
broiled ham or lamb chops: but failing these, cheap 
steak can be minced at the butcher’s and formed into 
balls to fry, called “Hamburg steaks,” or quickly 
cooked by stirring in melted butter. Served hot, this 
will appeal to the poor appetite and dyspeptic stom- 
ach. Chipped dried beef should be cooked, not 
served raw, for breakfast, picked into thin bits and 
“ frizzed” in hot butter or fryings, then covered with 
sweet milk or cream gravy; it is excellent with hot 
toast or cakes. Cold boiled ham, minced fine and 
served with eggs, fried, poached, cooked in eggcups, 
or omelette, gives another variety. Corned beef hash, 
with a generous addition of catsup, is nice; indeed a 
variety of cold meats may be used together, by a cook 
who has judgment in seasoning, and when some fruit 
or melon is served with a cereal course and good 
humor prevails, the day may be said to have been 
well begun. One summer a boarder remarked to the 
hostess: “Oh you are sharp, you always put us in 
such a good humor at breakfast.” 

—Rosamond E. 
AH, advice may be wise, my darling, 
But one always knows it before: 
And the reasoning down one’s sorrow, 
Seems to make one suffer the more. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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SULPHUR. 
Handy to Have in the House. 


ULPHUR is a solid, non-metallic 
mineral, which has been known from 
earliest ages. It is hard, yellow and 
brittle, and has a most offensive 
odor. It is found in veins or beds, 

: mostly near active volcanoes. The 
eu ia imported sulphur mostly comes from 

— Solfatia in Sicily, but large quan- 
tities are also procured from copper and iron pyrites. 
These minerals are heated, and the sulphur being 
volatile flies off in fumes which are conveyed by 
means of pipes to a condensing room. If left in the 
powdery state in which it condenses it is called 
flour of sulphur; if melted and cast into bars it is 
called roll sulphur. 

The mange is a parasitic disease to which some 
animals are very liable. Sulphur ointment should be 
used as an external treatment and flour of sulphur 
given internally, mixed in the milk. 

A German physician recommends to consumptives 
the sulphur treatment. This consists in the patients 
living in rooms where one or two drachms of sulphur 
are melted daily, on a hot stove. The first ten days 
there will be felt increased irritation and cough ; these 
soon decrease and improvement is rapidly felt, and 
complete cures are often effected, if the disease is 
not too far advanced. 

When plants, roses, etc., are at all affected with 
mildew, sprinkle the foliage with water, then dust on 
flour of sulphur quite thickly and allow it to stand 
for a few days, when it may be rinsed off, but is to 
be renewed if necessary. 

To disinfect clothing, mix one teaspoonful of the 
milk of sulphur to one pint of water, sprinkle the 
clothing lightly with this, then iron it with an iron 
hot enough to volatilize the sulphur without burning 
the clothing. 

Sulphur may be kept in small muslin bags in 
drawers and cupboards, as a protection against the 
ravages of the red and black ants. 

For preventing vermin in bird cages, tie a little 
sulphur in a bag and suspend it in fhe cage. Sulphur 
is said to kill all kinds of fungus in man, beasts or 
plants. 

For diphtheria, put a teaspoonful of sulphur in a 
wineglassful of water, stirring it with the finger so 
that it will mingle with the water. After it is well 
mixed, let the patient gargle it, and after gargling, 
swallow a small quantity. If the disease is too far 
advanced for gargling, throw some sulphur into the 
throat by means of a quill, which will cause the 
fungus to shrink, after which the sulphur gargle may 
be used. 

A sulphur wash is an excellent remedy for rough- 
ness and pimples on the skin. Make it by taking 
one ounce of sulphur flour and pouring over it one 
quart of boiling water: allow this to stand and steep 


four times a week. 

Traces of sulphur are found in both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, as well as in the mineral. 
Oftentimes the disagreeable odor which some plants 
give forth are due to the sulphur which they contain. 

Sulphur is used for bleaching ; also in making gun- 
powder and matches. 

In case of being very near to premises or apart- 
ments where there is diphtheria, the simplest, yet 
effectual mode of fumigating is to drop a little sul- 
phur on a hot stove, or on a few hot coals carried 
through the rooms. In this way the spread of the 
disease may be stopped. 

Sulphur makes one of the best treatments, both 
externally and internally, for skin diseases, par- 
ticularly where itching is a symptom. 

For a sweetish or ‘bitter pasty taste in the mouth 
try a few doses of sulphur. 


Sulphur is good for chronic diarrhea. For consti- 


pation, sulphur will often give speedy a... 
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WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT HOME. 

There is no place like home.—J. H. Payne. 

The road to home happiness lies over small stepping- 
stones.—E. Jesse. 

Nothing in this world is more beautiful than a happy 
home.—T. Tilton. 

To Adam, Paradise was home; and among the good of 
his descendants home is paradise —J. C. Hare. 

Home should be a place of repose, of peace, of cheerful- 
ness, of comfort, where the soul can renew strength to 
encounter the labor and troubles of life—James Ellis. 

There is always a something about home which ad- 
dresses us with a friendly air, and touches the heart, even 
after having just come from direct intercourse with objects 
that are great and beautiful —Humboldt 

Home can never be transferred, never be repeated in 
the experience of an individual; the place consecrated by 
paternal love, the innocence and sports of childhood, and 
by the first acquaintance of the heart with nature, is the 
only true home.—E. Robinson. 

Home is the one place in all this world where hearts are 
sure of each other; it is the place of confidence; it is the 
place where we tear off that mask of guarded and sus- 
picious coldness which the world forces us to wear in self- 
defense, and where we pour out the unreserved communi- 
cations of full and confiding hearts; it is the spot where 
expressions of tenderness gush out without any sensation 
of awkwardness and without any dread of ridicule —F. W. 
Robertson. 

Home! the soldier dreams of it as he sinks to rest on 
the red field of slaughter, when the fierce fight is done! 
It nerves the gallant seaman in his strife with the mad 
waters, when the tempest’s fury dashes the seething foam 
around his barque, and the strained timbers crack and 
heave, as if life were in them; in that fearful hour the 
thought of home rises like a beacon over the swollen 
billows of the angry deep; its voices are borne to him 
upon the night wind’s breath, and sound like angels’ 
inymns.—G. A. Sala. 
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TOMATO DISHES. 


ARELY two generations ago the tomato, or 
“love-apple,” was raised as a sort of vege- 
table curiosity in a few New England gar- 
dens; now it is one of the most popular 

dishes on our tables, and a new recipe for preparing 
itis always welcome. One of the prettiest and most 
palatable dishes for a summer lunch is a fresh tomato 
salad. Choose the small curly heads of lettuce and 
take from the center of each a sufficient number of 
leaves to hold a large tomato from which the skin has 
been peeled. Arrange them on a round or oval flat- 
dish, and on the top of each tomato put a table- 
spoonful of mayonnaise salad dressing. The leaves 
and blossoms of nasturtiums make a pretty 
garnish. 

Tomato bisque is a delicate and appetizing summer 
soup. Stew and strain one quart of tomatoes, add a 
smal! teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Boil 
one quart of milk. Smooth together one tablespoon- 
ful of flour with one of butter. Add this to the boil- 
ing milk, but do not put in the tomatoes until the 
dinner hour. Have the tureen hot. Turn in the 
boiling milk, add a small pinch of soda to the 
tomatoes. Pour them in, mix and serve at once. 

To bake tomatoes cut off a small piece of the fruit 
at the stem end and put in a bit of butter, a pinch of 
sugar and a pinch of salt. Sift a little powdered 
cracker or bread crumbs over them, and if the flavor 
is liked add a few bits of onion. Bake an hour and 
have the top brown. For stuffed tomatoes select 
large, full-meated tomatoes. Cut off the tops of a 
sufficient number to fill a baking dish of the- size 
desired. Scoop out about a third of the contents of 
each tomato and fill the space with bread crumbs, 
butter, a little salt and a little pepper. Sprinkle 
bread crumbs over the whole; add a few more bits 
of butter. Set in the oven and bake till the crumbs 
are a nice light brown. 

To make green tomato pickles, slice one peck of 
green tomatoes and one dozen large onions and 
pack them in a jar in alternate layers, with salt 
between. Let them stand twenty-four hours; then 
take out and drain off the brine. Add one ounce of 
mace, one of white ginger, one of celery seed, one- 
half ounce of cloves, one-half pound of white mustard 
seed, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, three 
pounds of brown sugar and one quart of vinegar. 
Boil until tender. For tomato catsup, put the toma- 
toes into a kettle, cover them closely and set them 
where they will be hot enough to burst. Take them 
out to cool, throw away the water which rises, then 
Pass them through a sieve, and to each quart add 
two-thirds of a wineglassful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
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quarter of a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, quarter 
of a wineglassful of whole cloves and quarter of a 
wineglassful of allspice, two-thirds of a tumbler of 
vinegar and two onions (which should be removed 
after boiling). Add one wineglassful of brandy, boil 
the mixture twenty minutes, and bottle when cold. 
—New York Tribune. 


THE FLAVOR OF A PIE. 

At one time it was my privilege to entertain a 
temperance speaker of considerable fame, but phys- 
ically he was a sad wreck from strong drink. I con- 
sidered myself a temperance woman, disliking spiritu- 
ous draughts of all kinds. I “tasted not,’ but I 
did “ handle” when it came to mince pies. I prided 
myself on those pies and thought it needed “just a 
little” to give them the desired flavor; but being a 
“temperance (?) woman” | used so very little I did 
not dream that it could be detected. So when dinner 
time came, with no small degree of pride, | served 
mince pie. 

But great was my surprise to see my guest, the 
speaker, push back the plate containing it and 
abruptly leave the table and the house. He was gone 
two or three hours. When he returned it was evident 
that he had been going through a struggle. He 
looked so wan and pale, poor man! that as I 
observed his face I readily forgave his seeming rude- 
ness. Reaching out his hand, he said, very humbly : 
“Can you pardon my abrupt leavetaking? But,” he 
added, “‘ my conduct calls for an explanation, though 
I shrink from telling any one how weak I am.” 

Then walking across the room as if to nerve him- 
self for an unpleasant duty he turned and with tears 
in his eyes said: ‘“* Madam, I pray God that none of 
your loved ones may ever know what it is to struggle 
as I have done since I left this house. Some boast 
that the love of strong drink is taken from them, but 
you will realize to some extent my weakness when 
I tell you that the faint odor of it I detected in 
your pie nearly overcame me. I rushed out into the 
air and walked like a wild man away from saloons 
and what my appetite craved, and getting off alone I 
prayed, as only such a helpless one knows how to 
pray, that God would save me from myself. He 
alone is my strength, and yet | fear I never can in 
safety sit at his table where fermented wine is used. 
You may say a little brandy or wine will tempt none 
of my loved ones, but some chance guest, weak like 
myself, may be sent to perdition by your thought- 
lessness.” 

This little incident made such an impression upon 
me that I never shall forget it while life and reason 
last. Fifteen years have passed since then, and not 
a drop of anything that can intoxicate has gone into 
my cooking. I will admit that I have more than once 
been tempted to give to it the oldtime flavor, but 
each temptation has been met by “ For God's sake, 
don’t!” seemingly uttered by that pleading face that 
I gazed into so remorsefully long ago.—Union Signal. 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HOouSEKEEPING. 


CANDIED CHERRIES. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING : 

The recipes in Goop HousEKEEPING have always 
been so reliable and satisfactory, that I would like to 
have one from the same source for preparing candied 
cherries. If none such has already appeared in your 
pages, will you please have one or more given from 
some of Goop HousEKEEPING’s good housekeepers ? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. QUAKER Clry. 


ONE MORE LEMON PIE RECIPE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your issue of April, “S. A. T.” inquires for a 
recipe for “Old-fashioned Lemon Pie,” sweetened 
with molasses. My mother’s (and grandmother’s) is 
as follows: One lemon, squeezed and chopped very 
fine, one egg, one-half cupful of granulated sugar, 
one-half cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of water, 
one-half cracker rolled a little soft. 

I trust that this may prove as satisfactory to “S. A. 
T.” as to myself. E. J. K. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 

ANOTHER LEMON PIE RECIPE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

In response to the request for a recipe for lemon 
pie I send this one, which I know to be extra nice. 
One lemon, one coffeecupful of sugar, yolks of two 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, half a teacupful of 
milk. Grate the rind of the lemon, squeeze out the 
juice and chop the remainder fine, heat the yolks and 
sugar together, mix with the other ingredients and 
bake in a medium-sized pie plate. Beat the whites 
to a stiff froth with a tablespoonful of sugar, spread 
over the pie when done and brown slightly. 

Rep CEpDar, WIs. mas. 4. ©. H. 


COOKING CHOPS IN A CHAFING DISH. 

Goop HousEKEEPING has been asked * Can steak 
and chops be properly cooked ina chafing dish?” 
In order that our inquiring reader may answer the 
question out of her own experience, we quote a recipe 
for cooking chops from a little brochure of Chafing- 
Dish Recipes, issued by the Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany of New York and Meriden, Ct. : 

“For dainty French lamb chops, use a scant tea- 
spoonful of butter for each chop; when smoking hot 
put in the chops, cover a moment, then turn, season 
with salt and pepper; when a golden brown they are 
done (usually in about four and one-half minutes). If 


allowed to cook longer, they will be found to be too 
welldone. An English chop weighing a pound should 
be cooked ten minutes; mutton chops, six minutes.” 


NOT ONLY ONE OF THE BEST, BUT THE BEST. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is not only one of the best, 
but is “ke best household magazine that is laid upon 
my table, and its discussions of the food question 
must prove of lasting benefit to every housekeeping 
reader, and I, for one, am more than pleased that you 
did not take the advice of Mrs. Lackland and discon- 
tinue the series. I fail to comprehend at what 
stage of the game one must arrive to fail to appre- 
ciate the benefit to be derived from a thorough dis- 
cussion of these topics, or be unwilling to learn al! 
they can of questions relating to the Higher Life of 
the Household. Mrs. L. C. H. 

Rep Cepar, WIs. 


FOOD ELEMENTS AND GLUTEN BREAD, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to “ B. R. H.” in the May issue of your 
magazine, I would state that the most serviceable 
brief publication—cheap only in regard to the cost to 
the purchaser—in regard to food elements, is to be 
found in a pamphlet of 184 pages, entitled “ Practical 
Sanitary Cooking.” By means of it the author, Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel, captured the Lamb prize of 
$500, offered in 1888 by the American Health Asso- 
ciation, over sixty-nine other competitors. ‘This 
pamphlet covers the ground of scientific cooking 
“adapted to persons of moderate and small means,” 
but may be studied to advantage by the invalid and 
by persons of large incomes. I do not remember the 
cost—not over a quarter of a dollar, if as much as 
that. It is procurable of the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, Dr. Irving A. Watson, 
Concord, N. H. 

Gluten bread is procurable at certain large baker- 
ies in all large cities. It is especially adapted to per- 
sons suffering with diabetes. Gluten flour, with 
booklets containing directions for making the bread, 
can be had by applying to the Franklin Mills Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y., and the Crescent Roller 
Flouring Mills, Watertown, N. Y. Doubtless there 
are other reliable brands, but these alone I have satis- 
factorily tested, as has also the editor of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, the product of the last named. 

METUCHEN, N. J. H. M. Poote. 


‘“‘NO MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD OVERLOOKED.” 


Goop HousEKEEPING is always seasonable and up to the 
times. Its aim is to lead where it can and never to be be- 
hind in whatever is best in its own peculiar line of work. 
In the May number there are a multitude of brief papers, 
full of sense and wisdom—almost too many to treat in de. 
tail, while the several departments are full of original and 
selected things, making a spring number of marked var 
ety, in which something is provided for every taste, and 
no member of the household is overlooked. The numer 
ous short articles are especially appropriate for this busy 
season.—T he Boston Times. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CIRCUS. 
This is the circus, so noisy and gay, 
That went through the village one bright summer day, 
With elephants, camels, and ponies so small, 
Band wagons, and horses, and riders, and all. 
Now up street, now down street, all over the town, 
Paraded the circus, and tumbled the clown. 


And this is the schoolboy who viewed with delight 
The circus-man’s posters, attractive and bright; 
Who read all the bills in a wonder-struck way, 
And dreamt of the circus by night and by day; 
Who begged of his father, “ Oh! do let me go! 

I must see this wonderful, wonderful show!” 


And this is the father, to business inclined : 

In truth he is sorely perplexed in his mind ; 

For Jake has “talked circus,” till Johnny and Jim, 
And Milly and Molly are teasing with him. 

Of course for a circus the father don’t care— 

He would like to see the trained animals there, 

The acrobat’s feats, and the pranks cf the clown, 

And he may have that morning some business in town. 


And this is the mother; she goes to the show 
Because “ ’twould be lonely at home,” as we know: 
She says there is in it “ more labor than fun; ” 
But since to get ready they all have begun, 
She will not now stop them although it is plain, 
The whole of the trip is “ more trouble than gain.” 
And here are the family in the front row, 
All having great fun at this very big show; 
And Jakey is laughing—and Johnny, and Jim; 
And as for the father—why ! just look at him! 
The girls and their mother, all laugh till they shake— 
And this comes from going, to please little Jake! 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SHOE PEGS. 
A Story for Boys Suggestive of the Wonderful Results of 
Machinery. 

When I was a boy, my father, who was the master 
of two or three mechanical trades, at one time pur- 
sued the calling of a shoemaker. It fell to my lot to 
assist him in various ways, and the work of which I 
retain the clearest recollection was the making of 
pegs. My father kept on hand a supply of well- 
seasoned peg-timber, generally maple or white birch, 
though during a period of residence in the “ oak- 
openings ” of the Northwest, where very little besides 


oak was to be had, he made use of white oak. He 
sawed from the sticks blocks of a thickness corre- 
sponding with the length of the pegs required. These 
were in three or four sizes—fine pegs for fine work 
and larger and longer ones for heavy work. When 
the supply of pegs gave out, I took these blocks, a 
long, thin shoeknife and a hammer or a wooden maul, 
and setting the edge of the knife on the block, struck 
it, splitting off a strip the right thickness for the peg 
and as long as the width of the block. The wood 
was chosen straight-grained and clear, so that the 
strips split off easily and of even thickness. When 
a quantity of these strips had been split, I took the 
knife and pared one edge of each strip on both sides, 
making a sort of sharp edge. This made the point 
of the peg, for the next operation was to take several 
of the sharpened strips, place them evenly together 
and split them again in the opposite direction, setting 
the knife so as to produce a perfectly square peg. 
Sometimes my father and | would work together at 
making pegs, and of course we got along much faster 
in that way. Occasionally on rainy days I would 
spend an entire day making pegs, in order to make 
up a supply in advance, and by great industry I was 
able to make sometimes two quarts or more of pegs 
in aday. I felt great pride as I beheld the little 
heaps of pegs that were the products of my labor and 
stored them away in the tin boxes (made from oyster 
cans) that were provided for the reserve supply. I 
suppose shoe pegs were even then made by ma 
chinery, but they were costly, and I dare say the pegs 
I made not only saved my father an mem of expense 
of some importance, but answered fully as well as the 
machine-made pegs the purpose of keeping the sole 
and body of the shoes together. 

This reminiscence is suggested by reading a recent 
statement of the extent of the shoe-peg industry of 
the United States. It appears that there are ten 
factories in this country that turn out pegs, a capital of 
$175,000 being invested in the business and 300 hands 
being employed. Formerly we imported a great 
many shoe pegs from England, but now our own fac- 
tories make more than we require and we export 2 
large quantity. More sewed shoes are worn now than 
formerly, but the increase in population has kept the 
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growth birch is largely used in the factories, as it is 
of quick growth and the supply is the more easily 
kept up. The wood is not seasoned beforehand, as 
that used by my father was, but is worked up green, 
the “seasoning” taking place in the processes of 
manufacture. In these factories a shoe peg passes 
through eighteen different operations from the log of 
wood to the marketable peg. They are very neat, 
trim, well-formed pegs, indeed, that are turned off by 
the machines, but, as I said before, I doubt if they 
are really any better pegs than those I used to make 
with my maul and knife. 

When I read that one shoe-peg factory in New 
Hampshire produces 40,000 bushels of shoe pegs every 
year, I fell to wondering how long I would have had 
to live to be able to make 40,000 bushels of shoe pegs 
at the rate of production that I attained in my most 
expert boyhood experience, supposing that I should 
work every day and do nothing but make pegs. I 
believe I should not have the job anywhere near done 
by this time, even if my father had continued to make 
shoes and I had never left off making pegs for him. 
There is, perhaps, no more wonderful illustration of 
the difference between machinery and handwork in 
the matter of quantity of product than the showing 
that may be reached by doing a little figuring on this 


line in the matter of shoe pegs. 
Uncle John, 


SUMMER CLOTHES FOR CHILDREN. 

A loose shirt, linen jacket and short linen trousers 
are the right summer dress for a healthy boy—a dal- 
matica and light straw hat for a healthy girl—in a 
country where the six warmest months approach the 
isotherms of Southern Spain. No wadded coats, no 
drawers, and, in the name of reason, no flannels, nor 
shoes and stockings, unless the mud is very deep or 
the road to school recently macadamized. The long- 
lived races of Eastern Europe would laugh at the idea 
that the constitution of a normal human being could 
be endangered by an April shower, or that in the dog 
days “health and decency” require a woolen cuticle 
from neck to foot. Have dogmas and hearsays en- 
tirely closed our senses to the language of instinct, 
to the meaning of the discomfort, the distracting un- 
easiness under the burden of a load of calorific covers 
and bandages, while every pore of our skin cries out 
for relief, for the cooling infiuence of the free open 
air? Keep your children under lock and key, lest 
the sun should spoil their complexion or their morals, 
let them pass their days in an underground dungeon, 
like Kaspar Hauser, but do not load them with 
woolen trappings at a time when even a linen robe 
becomes a Nessus-shirt. There isa story of aglutton 
being cured bya friend who persuaded him to eat 
and drink nothing for twenty-four hours without put- 
ting an equivalent in quantity and quality into an 
earthen crock, and the next day made him inspect 
the collectanea; and on the same principle a person 
of common sense might perhaps be redeemed from 
the slavery of the dress mania by making him wrap 
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he would find that the summer dress of a fashionable 
gentleman outweighs the winter coat of the most 
hirsute brute of the wilderness. A grizzly bear, shorn 
to the skin, would yield about ten pounds of hair and 
wool; but a dandy’s accoutrements—flannel under- 
shirt, drawers, shoes, stockings, starched overshirt, 
waistcoat, cravat, black dress coat, and pantaloons— 
would weigh at least fourteen pounds. Habit miti- 
gates the evil, though there are times when the mar- 
tyrs of fashion suffer more in a single hour than a 
ragged Comanche in the coldest winter week, but for 
boys and young girls, calorific food and woolen clothes 
certainly make the sunniest days the saddest in the 
year.—Dr. Oswald. 
++ + + + 
‘‘MOTHER’S MORNING SONG.” 
Awake! little maiden, the sun is shining; 
Open, sweet maiden, thy two pretty eyes; 
Soft winds are sighing, bright dreams are flying, 
Flying around where my darling lies. 
Away out yonder I see a sail- 
A little white sail creeping slowly along— 
Silently creeping; who knows of its coming, 
Coming to take us away from the throng? 
Out in the meadow the lark rises singing, 
Lifting its sweetest notes high in the air, 
To the little birds nesting, I hear it calling, 
Calling and singing of love everywhere. 
Just by the doorstep a lily grows— 
A tall, stately lily, white as the snow; 
To the soft breezes blowing, I see it swaying, 
Swaying and nodding, gently and slow. 
Hark! dost thou hear the wind slying creeping 
Close to the house on its little tiptoes? 
List! dost thou hear it laughingly chasing, 
Chasing the sunbeams where’er it goes ? 
In through the window a morning-glory peeps, 
Holding its shy face close to the wall; 
Creeping and peeping it asks, “Is she sleeping, 
Sleeping and dreaming when the sun shines for all?” 
So, open, sweet maiden, thy two pretty eyes, 
Dear little maiden, so wondrously fair ; 
Awake to the sound of the birds gayly singing, 
Singing and swinging high in the air. 
—Lutheran World. 
+e + + 


THE SLEEP OF CHILDREN. 

A child should be in bed as the fowls are, at sun- 
down at least. And he should be allowed to rise in 
the morning as soon as he wakes. It is not only tor- 
ture but an unhealthy mischief to compel children to 
lie awake two hours to prevent disturbing older peo- 
ple. The morning sun is most essential to plant life. 
A conservatory should always, if possible, be on the 
east side of ahouse. It is equally true that the morn- 
ing sun is most valuable for animal vigor, and that 
includes human beings. We, all of us, are breaking 
both ends of the law. Our sleep should be taken 
earlier, and we should never fail of getting the morn- 
ing sun, 

I abominate night parties for children. I believe 
every physician does. It is not so much the exposure 
and the eating in the night, and the bad associations 
formed (of a high-toned sort, possibly) but the break- 
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dren to study in the evening. It gorges their brains 
with blood, and if they sleep they dream. I had a 
little patient of twelve years, who was wasted and 
nervous, and whose dreams were filled with his prob- 
lems. * It was a marvel and pride to his parents that 
the youngster worked out hard problems in his sleep, 
such as he failed to master when awake. But he 
came near his final problem. I locked up his books 
at 6o0'clock. He must not touch one after his supper. 
He must play and romp, and then goto bed. He is 
now robust. You cannot emphasize too strongly the 
mischief of children’s night study. 

Whatever a stolid lot of animal natures can do our 
American children are sensitive and cannot do —that 
is sleep safely two in a bed. No matter in what else 
you economize, there is a criminal folly in economiz- 
ing beds. Every person needs his own bed more 
than he needs his own chair or his own plate at table. 
And the best bed in the world is a bed of fresh straw 
covered with plenty of quilts. No child should be 
allowed to sleep on feathers, or animal refuse of any 
sort. But to sleep two in a bed is a vital damage 
One is sure to absorb the electric energy of the other. 
What we must look for is to accumulate constitution 
for the child, and establish a stout conservative ten- 
dency. Our American life will be sure to make heavy 
drafts on him. If hehas no capital he can pay no 
interest. This habit of sleeping alone should be re- 
tained through life under all circumstances. More 
mischief, as well as immorality, comes from the oppo- 
site course than from any other common habit. 

A good deal of nonsense is sometimes published 
about sending children to bed with full stomachs. 
This is well enough so long as a babe is an animal, 
and has not awakened to much use of the brain; but 
as soon as a child has come to an age of active 
thought he should have a chance for light exercise 
and sport after his meals; never, however, allowing 
him to go to bedexcited. Above all things to be dep- 
recated is the stormy season so frequently indulged 
in just at retiring. The child prefers to sit up, and 
invariably retires in a storm of passion, added to by 
the storm of nurse or parent. He should be calmly 
and firmly restrained from all such outbreaks. There 
is a great difference in children about retiring: some 
very active brains grow sleepy and desire to retire 
early; others equally active grow wakeful and ex- 
cited.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

+ 
SCHOOL LUNCHEONS, 

Time was when news paper, writing paper and 
wrapping paper did service in wrapping up lunches. 
Then the paper was discarded for the snowy napkin, 
and that in turn for the tin box. Now the tin box is 
almost a thing of the past, being supplanted by light, 
dainty little baskets with close-fitting lids. To fit up 
such a lunch basket the sides and bottom should be 
covered with soft white wrapping paper, neatly cut to 
fit, and this should be put in fresh every day. A 
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leather-covered flask, with a metal screw top, will be 
needed for whatever liquid is supplied. The knife 
and fork should be laid blade to tines and the napkin 
wrapped about them, the spoon laid with the back of 
the bowl against them, and a rubber band slipped 
over all to hold them. Some bits of oiled paper such 
as confectioners furnish, and a jelly glass with a tin 
lid which screws on, 

So much for the basket and its outfit. Now for the 
lunches. 

On Monday, some cold sliced chicken, fresh but- 
tered rolls, a stalk of celery, some chocolate in the 
flask, chow-chow in the jelly glass, and an orange for 
dessert. Tuesday’s lunch may be ham sandwiches, 
the ham to be chopped very fine; a little gelatine or 
jelly, and a cream puff. Wednesday, biscuit, with 
dried beef cut thin, oyster soup and cake. Thursday, 
baker’s twist, hard-boiled eggs, pickle, beef tea and 
a square of gingerbread. Friday, sardines, olives, 
brown bread, clam soup and a tart or fresh fruit. 

The schoolgirl should be well nourished; while 
the mental strain is going on physical strength should 
be kept up. Headache is a constant complaint with 
schoolgirls. This is generally owing not so much to 
overpressure in study as to lack of generous nourish- 
ment and variety in the food given. School lunches 
should be as varied as possible. Fruits as they ap- 
pear in succession should be freely used. A salad of 
some cold vegetable is not only appetizing but health- 
ful, just giving sufficient stimulant. And for the 
same reasons broths of different kinds, which can 
be safely carried in the above-mentioned flask, are 
valuable. 

When watercress is in market nothing is more 
dainty, delicate and nourishing For the same reason 
a meat or fish salad laid upon a couple of lettuce 
leaves, is very desirable. Stewed fruits of all kinds 
are better than preserved or canned fruits. Cheese 
should be used but seldom, and then it is best grated. 
Pastry, also, should be used sparingly, and never 
when it is stale. Stale cake, too, is not to be thought 
of. Crackers should be used sparingly. Cold tea, 
not too much sweetened, and without milk, is a stimu- 
lating drink, and where the lunch is of a nature to 
agree with it, lemonade will prove grateful. 


? 
SIX LITTLE FRIENDS. 


Six little balls in a basket hid; 
The red one rolled out from under the lid. 


Five bright balls were hanging near a door; 

The wind caught the blue one, and then there were four. 
Four pretty balls lying ina row; 

The yellow one was taken to send to little Joe. 

Three little balls nestled on a chair ; 

The purple one was chosen to send to a fair. 

Two little balls felt very much alone; 

The green one was sent to a poor child’s home. 


The lone orange ball in the basket hid; 
Mamma came along and shut down the lid. 
—May D. Blauvelt. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


OUI OF DARKNESS. 
Dies ire, sang the choir; “ Day of wrath,” the peopie; sobbed ; 
While a wailing replication through the sculptured arches 
ran 
With the organ’s full vibration, till the mighty temple throbbed, 
As among its furthest shadows broke the deep resounding 
ban. 


Where the devotee, enraptured, his devout petition made 
To the painted virgin, looking down with visage half divine; 
Where the penitent was shrinking in the somber wicket’s 
shade; 
Where the mother hid her anguish at the threshold of a 
shrine; 


Came the solemn ululation, chords of measureless despair. 
Dies ire, dies illa; a relentless falchion swept 
Wounding, slaying: into silence died the maiden’s simple 
prayer, 
Chilled the hope of him who worshiped, broke the heart of 
her who wept. 


Dies ire, dies illa; who shall stand in that fierce day, 
When the tombs refuse ts cover, and the countless dead shall 
rise; 
When the earth consumes to ashes and the waters waste away; 
When the deathless doom is writ in flame acro:s the lurid 
skies ? 


Hard against the starless heavens stand the mountains gray 
and gaunt. 
With the oversweeping night winds’ murmur mingling, lo! a 
cry. 
At the fountain Thirst is sitting! in the treasure-house is want. 
And unfaith hath cast her shadow where the martyrs’ ashes 
lie. 


All the hopeiessness of error, every sigh that sin has breathed, 

All the futureless despair that chills the self-condemning 
soul, 

All the blindness that a sunless past to darkness has bequeathed, 

Are as mountain barriers between God’s children and their 
goal. 


But transcending human vision lies the verities of God. 
Thought and knowledge blindly falter at the margin of the 
sea. 
O’er whose throbbing wastes Jehovah in the early morning trod, 
While the young stars voiced the pan of their primal 
harmony. 


And the world-hope still is potent. Far beyond the tapered 
spires 
Spreads the keyless arch, whose builder guides the spar- 
rows’ wayward flight; 


Still the undergloom of chaos melts before creation’s fircs, 
Still, through germinant beginnings, quick the purposes of 
light. 


Hark! What melody exultant pierces skyward through the 
gloom ? 
Cadence of angelic wisdom: “ Peace on earth;” ye hearts 
that bleed 
There is balm for every anguish ; blighting care gives place to 
bloom ; 
There is wealth of comfort meted to the measure of your 
need. 


Through the ages, through the ages sounds the throb of break- 
ing hearts ; 
Ever louder peals the answer, gathers volume as it rings, 
Till the plaining outcry passes as a leaden storm-cloud parts, 
At the breath of that clear anthem which the seraph choir 
sings. 


Joy is love’s swift coronation; where the earth and heaven graze 
Some have stood and learned its music; yet not men of pomp 
and pride, 
For the pure heart only can retain its memory of praise, 
As a shell is filled with murmurs of the great sonorous tide. 


Lo! the sick has heard of healing, and the weary dreams of 
rest, 
And the leper’s 1 »ad of anguish lies forgotten as he hears: 
To the exile home is promised, earth’s despised shall be 
blessed, 
While the shapes of fear shall vanish with the progress of 
His years. 


Falters now the dies ira, as the singers sing again, 
Christ, the risen, ever reigneth. Hope on earth, to men 
good will.” 
While the sculptured, ancient arches all re-echo the refrain 
Of that matchless jubilate, Peace on earth '!—He reigneth stil. 


Mighty, mystic, sweet evangel; given under open skies; 
That the bookman comprehends not, and the gownsman may 
not know; 
Yet it comforteth the mourner, and illumines dying eyes, 
From the palm isles of the ocean to the purpled Alpine snow. 


So the vanquished shall be victor, and the weak be clothed in 
might, 
And the handmaid of affliction glean the harvests in God’s 
fields 
When the dawn hath chased the shadows from the borders of 
the night, 
When the truth has fully triumphed and the true Christ 
stands revealed. 
—Christian at Work. 
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SUNDAY. 
Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven's palace arched lies: 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities : 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
Of God’s rich garden; that is bare, 
Which parts their ranks and orders. 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious king: 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. 


This day my Saviour rose, 
And did enclose this day for his; 
That. as each beast his manger knows 
Man might not of his fodder miss; 
Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there, for those 

Who want herbs for their wound. 


—Herbert. 


ee 
“JOINING THE CHURCH.” 


We often hear the confession of Christ in church 
membership disparaged by its being compared to the 
leaves of the tree, and men say to us that they are 
afraid lest, after all, if they were to join the church, 
they should be like the fig tree, on which there was 
“nothing but leaves.” But have the leaves no office ? 
Last summer, in Liverpool, while I was waiting for 
the return of a friend to his house, I strolled into his 
garden, where I found a gooseberry tree, from which 
every leaf had been removed by caterpillars, and on 
which there was nothing but berries; but of what 
sort were the berries. They were small, sour, good 
for very little, and would never come to ripeness. So 
I learned that while it might be very bad to have 
nothing but leaves on such a tree, it was almost as 
bad to have no leaves at all, for that the leaves were 
necessary for the development and ripening of the 
fruit. And it is the same here. A mere confession 
without conformity to Christ, is bad; but, on the 
other hand, there will be little conformity to Christ, 
small growth in holiness, and no maturity of Christian 
excellence, without the confession of church mem- 
bership. The men who stay outside of the church 
make no progress. They get a certain length, like 
the berries of which I spoke, and there they remain. 
There is no increase of excellence, no meliowing of 
experience, no growth in character. They are not 
what they would very soon become if only they were 
to obey the command of the Lord and enroll them- 
selves in the ranks of his followers. Thus for their 
own sakes it is essential that believers should take 
this step. 

sut, in the third place, their public identification 
of themselves with the church is essential as an in- 
citement to others. Take it, for instance, in the case 
ithe children of a father who has not connected 


himself with the church, and what must be the effect 
upon them? They will say, and it is only natural for 
them to say, that if “father” is not a member of the 
church there is no necessity for them to become 
members, and so they will grow up without complet- 
ing their confession in that form, and perhaps they 
may live to throw off all religious restraint whatever. 
I ask you to ponder the question, what must be the 
effect of your shortcoming in this respect on those 
who are dearest to you on earth, and for whose eternal 
welfare you are, | know you are, most eagerly solicit- 
ous. Ah! how will you face at last the sad exclama. 
tion of a dying son or daughter: “ Father! mother! 
if you had been a member of the church, I should 
have felt far otherwise toward Christ and his sal- 
vation.” 
Finally, your connection with the membership of 
the church is essential for the perpetuation of the 
church itself. If all who secretly and in their hearts 
own Jesus to be their Lord were to do what you do, 
how long would the church exist on the earth? It 
would die out in a generation or two; and then how 
could the preaching of the gospel be continued? 
What is it that keeps alive ordinances in this house? 
It is the existence of the church here. To that you 
are indebted for all the religious privileges which you 
enjoy, for the knowledge of Christ which you pos- 
sess, and for the hopes which in him you cherish (for 
I am willing to believe that you are disciples, though 
secretly), and yet you do nothing for the conserva- 
tion of these privileges for others, and if all did as 
you do they would speedily come to an end. Now 
that is not as it should be. Therefore, let me adjure 
you to have the courage of your convictions. If you 
really believe in your heart that God hath raised the 
Lord Jesus from the dead, if you really account him 
your Lord and Saviour, come forward and make con- 
fession to that effect, by uniting yourself to the com- 
pany of his believing people in the visible church, 
“ for with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.” If there be no belief in the heart, I ask not 
that confession be made with the mouth. The first 
duty, then, is to get the faith. But if you do believe 
that Christ is your Lord, then make the confession, 
both in the church and in the world, that he may be 
honored, that your own souls may be benefited, that 
others, and especially your own children, may be 
stimulated by your example and that the church may 
be conserved.—The late Dr. William M. Taylor. 


+++ + + 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
HE LOVES THEE. 


Art tired ? 
There is restremaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede ; 
Thy Father loves thee. 
—Jean Ingelow- 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria! 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Caring for ‘THE SICK CHAMBER is too often 
the allowed to grow foul and disordered 
Sick-Room. because of the “tumult” supposed to 
be necessary in putting it to order. 
But a great deal in the way of renovation can be 
done in most cases without seriously disturbing the 
patient, while the improved condition of things will 
be more than a recompense. A writer on this sub- 
ject very aptly says: “A sick-room that needs clean- 
ing can be made fresh and sweet without sweeping 
and without dust by wiping everything in it witha 
cloth wrung out of warm water in which there area 
few drops of ammonia. The rugs and draperies 
(though there should not be any in the room, the 
doctors tell us) may be put upon the line for a thor- 
ough airing and wiped in the same way. The feather 
duster, which should be banished because it does no 
real good anywhere except to stir up and redistribute 
the dust, is especially out of place in the sick-room, 
where there may be and doubtless often are germs of 
disease in the innocent looking dust. If a patient is 
in a nervous state, a screen may be placed in front of 
the bed while the freshening goes on.” 
++ 
GEORGE—You would marry the biggest fool in the 
world, if he asked you, wouldn’t you? 
Ethel—Oh, George, this.is so sudden !—Vogue. 
++ + + + 
The World’s WHAT AN IMPORTANT THOUGHT that 
True the mother of to-day rules the world 
Ruler. of to-morrow! Yes; and more than 
that, it is the young mother who bears 
this potent power. It may not be easy, to quote the 
words of a thoughtful writer, “for a young mother, 
who has not yet overcome the wayward tendencies 
of her own youthful nature, to realize the influence 
she exerts over her own little ones. She is constantly 
surrounded by critical imitators, who copy her morals 
and manners. As the mother is, so are her sons and 
daughters. If a family of children is blessed with 
an intelligent mother, who is delicate and refined in 


her manners, and does not consider it necessary to 
be one woman in a drawing room and an entirely 
different person in every-day life, but who is a true 
mother, and always a charming woman, you wil! in- 
variably see her habits of speech and perfect man- 
ners repeated in her children. Great, rough men 
and noisy, busy boys will always tone down their 
voices and step lightly and try to be more mannerly 
when she stops to give them a kind word or a pleas- 
ant smile, for a true mother will never fail to say or 
do all the pleasant things that she can that will in 
any way help or lift up and cheer those whose lives 
are shaded with the care and toil. The mother of 
to-day rules the world of to-morrow.”’ 


MamMA—Now, Teddy, to-day we must all try and give 
up something while times are so hard. 

Teddy—I’m willing. 

Mamma—What will it be, dear? 

Teddy—Soap.—Inter-Ocean. 


eo 


A THE HYGIENIC IMPORTANCE of a fruit diet 
Fruit is becoming more and more recognized. If 
Diet. only ripe and good fruits are used, the 

natural appetite for them may be trusted 
almost implicitly. In many instances, a supposed 
disorganization of the system through the generous 
consumption of some favorite fruit food may be but 
the work of clearing and regenerating the body— 
doing that which actually needed to be done, and 
which is much better performed in that way than 
through the agency of drugs and dosing. The 
habitual eater of fruits rarely complains of “a torpid 
liver ” or sluggish action of the bodily forces. And 
it is this torpidity and sluggishness which is responsi 
ble for many forms of physical derangement. Dis- 
cussing this subject, a noted specialist on skin dis- 
eases makes the following statements : 

“ Pimples, eruptions and similar skin diseases of 
the face that are not hereditary may be cured ina 
very short time by a diet of laxative foods, varied 
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according to the season. I advise ornamenting the 
table at each meal with whatever fruit is seasonable, 
and allowing the individual to be helped whenever 
and as often as he or she may desire. This serving 
the fruit course at the end of the meal when the ap- 
petite is appeased to repletion is a great mistake. If 
I feel like eating an orange or a handful of dates I 
do so, whether the soup has been served or not. 
When the dessert comes on, the chances are even 
that I won’t want any. That’s my gain, not loss, for 
if I hadn’t eaten the fruit I should have taken a dish 
of ice cream, which little more than cools the mouth, 
and I would have had no room for the wholesome 
orange orapple. Chicken salads and patties, cheeses, 
pastry and a number of other popular and indigestible 
dishes shoulda i:ave their turn at the end of the meal. 
The nearer the beginning such things as fresh, ripe 
berries, juicy tropical fruits, asparagus, cauliflower, 
onions, beets, mutton, rare juicy beef, spinach, lettuce, 
squash and stewed seed fruits such as figs, plums, 
prunes and cranberries are served the better.” 
+ 

Mrs. GABB (hostess)—Your little son does not seem to 
have much appetite. 

Mrs. Gadd—No, he is quite delicate. 

Mrs. Gabb—Can’t you think of anything you'd like, my 
little man. 

Little Man—No’m. You see, mam made me eat a hull 
lot before we started, so I wouldn’t makea pig of myself. 
—-Tit-bits. 

++ + + + 
Edam 


EVERYBODY IS FAMILIAR with the ap- 
Cheese. 


pearance, and probably with the taste, of 
the funny little red Edam cheeses, which 
look more like painted wooden balls than articles of 
food; but not every one may be familiar with the 
processes through which the result has been attained. 
We are told that “this cheese is made in the northern 
part of Holland. The fresh cow’s milk is filtered, 
and the rennet added to it. After the milk has 
curdled, the whey is carefully separated from the 
mass, and the curd is thoroughly kneaded, then put 
into molds and slightly pressed, so as to remove the 
whey that may be leftin the curd. This process has 
to be repeated until the curd is comparatively dry, 
when it is wrapped in a linen cloth, and there kept 
from eight to ten days, or until the cheese is some- 
what firm. Then the cloth is removed, and the 
cheese is put into a salt lye for some time. Further 
salting is done by strewing dry salt on the cheese, 
until it has taken up sait enough to keep. At this 
point the cheese is put into a vessel washed with 
whey, and scraped until the white crust has been re- 
moved, and while still in that condition the cheese is 
brought into a cool room and laid on boards, where 
it is frequently turned around; while there it obtains 
the fine yellow or reddish color peculiar to Edam 
cheese. The ripening process in the cool room lasts 
from two to three months. If the cheese is intended 
for export it is rubbed with linseed oil, so as to make 
the rind hard and bright.’”’ The intense red of the 


specimens generally sent to this country is obtained 
by dyeing the rind with the juice of the Croton 
tinctorium, a plant growing in the south of France. 


+ + 


“THIS amateur performance you speak of, Wasita 
charitable affair 
“Oh, yes; the people knew the young folks were doing 
as well as they could.’’—Boston Transcript. 
2 
EVENING AND MORNING. 
Last eve at dusk I stood 
Watching, in listless mood, 
The shadows deepen in the Autumn’s gloaming ; 
And, while the mellow light 
Was yielding to the night, 
A thousand fancies through my brain were roaming. 


In twilight dim and gray, 
Broad fields before me lay, 
Shorn of their early Autumn wealth and splendor ; 
With fences brown and bare, 
And patches, here and there, 
Of grass, still loth its fresh green to surrender. 


Then said I to my heart, 
“ Thou like the prospect, art 
Devoid of fruitage and of beauty glorious. 
The dead stalks of the years, 
The walls which self-love rears 
Are left, while pride alone remains victorious.” 
* * * 
But to my waking eyes 
Morn brought a sweet surprise, 
Night-clouds had dropped a cloud of feathery lightness. 
Wrapped in the purest snow, 
Warmed by the sun's bright glow, 
The shimmering landscape shone in dazzling whiteness. 


And, bowing low my head, 
In penitence I said, 
Father, I thank Thee for Thy gentle chiding. 
My faithless tears forgive, 
And show me how to live, 
My past and future life to Thee confiding. 


“ When skies are dark and drear, 

May some sweet voice be near, 
Sent from above to rouse from fruitless pining; 

Teaching that clouds of night 

May leave a robe of light 
And over all Thy sun of light be shining.” 

—Katie L. Dearing, in Christian Union. 
¢ 

Mrs. LupLow—Marie, are you quite sure that the water 
is the right temperature for baby’s bath ? 

Marie—Oh, yes, sure; I always know, ma’am. If it’s 
too hot he’ll turn red, and if it’s too cold he'll turn blue.— 
Vogue. 

Charity THAT WEALTHY PEOPLE are not 
Vaunteth not necessarily heartless and selfish was 
Itself. quite pleasingly illustrated in con- 
nection with the marriage of Miss 
Gould in New York, a few months since. At the 
same time that the elaborate reception at the bride’s 
residence was in progress, feasts were being given to 
800 poor children of the city, by direction of Miss 
Anna Gould. One of these feasts for the little folks 
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was held at the Allen Street Methodist Church, and 
the other at the Home Industrial school, about 400 
being present at each place. It was no secret that 
the bride was interested in many charitable works, 
and it is pleasingly reported from a children’s hospital 
where she maintained two beds, that in sending her 
annual check for the endowment, she did not fail to 
add to the formal explanation accompanying the 
transmission these words: “ Reserve the cots for the 
two most uninteresting babies.”” What sentence of 
nine words could have embodied a more thoughtful 
expression of the spirit of true charity ? 


+ + 


First BURGLAR—Any luck lately ? 
Second Burglar—No. Worked all night on a safe: and» 
when I got it blowed open, it was a folding bed.—Puck. 


++ + + + 


“DE WORLD DO MOVE!” said 

somewhat famous colored 
preacher, a few years since; and 
in some respects it most certainly 
does roll forward. At last, after enduring the keenest 
shafts of ridicule for many years, the wearing of a 
large hat at the theater is going out of fashion, and 
in many of the cities either small bonnets are worn 
or the head covering, whatever its size, is removed 
on entering the place of amusement. “Here and 
there,” says a prominent paper, commenting on the 
fact, “there is still a big hat seen in the audience, but 
the inference is drawn that the owner thereof has not 
seen the new fashion plates of evening styles, or is 
probably wearing a last year’s hat. Society has 
taken a hand in the matter, and it is considered a 
lack of good form, the thing which in these latter 
days means good breeding also, sometimes as well 
indicating a scarcity of suitable headgear for one of 
the fair sex to appear in anything but an evening bon- 
net at theatre or concert, except when she ordains no 
headgear at all is needed.” Now if some means can 
be devised for reforming the corresponding nuisance 
in the other sex—that of shallow-pated youths who 
rush out in droves at the close of each act, and come 
trooping back at any time within the next half-hour, 
at their convenience, and to the intense annoyance af 
persons retaining their seats—quite a reformation in 
the matter of theater etiquette will have been wrought, 
and the pleasure of attendance, to the ordinary man 
or woman, will have been greatly enhanced. 


Common Sense 
at the a 
Theater. 


+++ + + 
IF YOU ARE ata house at meal time, the proper caper 
is either to accept an invitation to eat or go home and 
give them a chance to eat.—Atchison Globe. 
+ + + + + 
THE WRITER OF RECIPES is some- 
times perplexed to decide just what 
amount of detail shall be embodied, 
and what may be taken for granted as 
understood by the average reader and be omitted 
from the instructions. But it is the safe thing to 
omit very little, and to write very fully—at the risk of 


Detail 
in Writing 
Recipes. 
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specifying some things which the reader will perfectly 


understand as necessary to be done. A very good 
story illustrating the danger of misconception, is to 
the effect that a Frenchman, experiencing the pleas- 
ure of eating a real plum pudding at the Christmas 
dinner of an English family, begged for the recipe, 
in order that his friends at home might also enjoy 
the dainty compound. The lady of the house wrote 
it out, and the Frenchman sent it to his home. Re- 
turning to France soon afterwards, the members of 
the family determined to give him, as a special treat 
on his arrival, the pudding he had praised so highly 
during his absence. At the proper time for sucha 
“course,” the English plum pudding appeared, 
served up in a soup tureen, and was distributed to 
the guests in soup plates. Not recognizing the mix- 
ture, he asked»what it was, and received the answer 
that it was “ ploom poodding.” It was useless for 
him to deny it, for he was confronted by his friends 
with his own recipe. Alas! the lady who gave it to 
him had forgotten “the cloth.” All the ingredients 
had been put, according to the directions, into a pan 
of boiling water, and had been cooked the prescribed 
time, and the result was soup; and such soup! 
+++ + 

DONALD, an Americanized Scotchman, to his cousin 
Sandy, newly arrived—Sandy, me boy, and what will ye 
have for your breakfast this morning ? 

Sandy—Oatmeal. 

Donald—And what for dinner. 

Sandy—Oatmeal. 

Donald—And what else will you have besides oatmeal ? 

Sandy—Losh! mon alive, is there onything else? 

++ + + + 

A GREAT DEAL is heard and read 
regarding luncheons, dinners, teas, 
suppers; only a little regarding 
breakfasts. In a_ physical way, 
what can be more important than the meal which 
furnishes the fuel, so to speak of the day's 
work? And then, is its importance as a factor 
in the family life sufficiently regarded? To the 
thoughtful mind, many considerations of this kind 
will present themselves, some of which have been 
sensibly treated by a recent writer, whose words may 
be quoted in part. “The real breakfast of every- 
day life,” he says, “is the meal where only the family 
are met, unless it be that visitors are staying at the 
house. Friends do not ‘dropin’ for the early morn- 
ing meal as they are prone and privileged to do for 
the informal luncheon or dinner, as we are a nation 
of brain and hand-workers, and less leisure is taken 
for this meal than for any other, unless it be the 
hurriedly-snatched luncheon of the down-town busi- 
ness man. However, at the country home in the 
summer time there is no more charming hospitality 
than the invitation for the informal breakfast with 
the family, when the hour for rising is much later 
than when in town, thus giving plenty of time for 
social converse, and a morning ramble through the 
woods, which is conducive to good-humor the balance 
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of the day. Macaulay said, ‘ Dinner parties are mere 
formalities, but you invite a man to breakfast because 
you want to seehim.’ There is everything in getting 
a good start in the morning, and if dainty and ap- 
petizing breakfasts are served, interspersed with 
pleasing conversation, the men of the house are apt 
to go to business with a brighter and happier spirit 
than if they had taken an early all-by-himself-break- 
fast. Nor is fast broken with underdone potatoes, 
overdone chop, cold coffee and silent, half-asleep 
table companions a desirable way of beginning the 
new day. Breakfast is a charming meal when the 
heads of the house know how to makeit so; but as a 
rule it is the one meal where the least preparation in 
any direction is made, and in many families no two are 
at the table at the sametime. When there isa hurry 
to snatch a bite and run, fearing a lateness to 
school, or a hurry to make the boat or catch the train, 
all pleasure of the morning meal is lost, and a con- 
sciousness of something having gone wrong is with 
one throughout the entire day. I once heard the 
father of a large family say he would rather see all 
of his family assembled with cheerful faces at the 
breakfast table than at any other meal; that it gave 
him renewed courage and vigor to face the business 
cares and worries that come into the daily life of a 
business man.” 
+ + + 


Mrs. HIGBEE—Most people make the best of every- 
thing. 
Mrs. Robbins—We have a cook who doesn’t.—Brooklyn 
Life. 
A New Class THOSE SCIENTISTS who have been 
of discovering millions upon millions 
Microbes. of microbes in every conceivable 
and inconceivable lurking place— 
who have declared the telephone to be loaded with 
them, imperiling the health if not the lives of all 
approaching this very convenient instrument; and 
who have figured out to their own satisfaction that 
even a kiss of affection is loaded with the horrid in- 
finitesimals—have quite possibly omitted one im- 
portant factor in the premises from which their 
alarming deductions have been made. They have 
apparently taken it for granted that all of these un- 
numbered millions of little things, whose habits and 
peculiarities are so much of a sealed book to the 
common people, are the deadly, as well as the very 
potent, enemies of humanity. But now comes Dr. 
Bridger of England, who has been looking into the 
matter, let us suppose with the same facilities for 
accurate information as his medical brethren, and 
declares that microbes are of two classes; that they 
consist of friendly tribes, so to speak, as well as those 
upon the warpath against human health, and that it 
is an extremely friendly race that is encountered in 
giving or receiving a kiss! The learned doctor goes 
even further, and affirms that this particular family 
are very helpful to digestion, and that plenty of kiss- 
ing isa sure cure for dyspepsia! Well! well, how 


science does clear up the mysteries of life in these 
later days! We always realized that there was some- 
thing very helpful to the system in a tender kiss, 
earnestly bestowed and gratefully received, but never 
thought of it as connected with the digestion! Wel- 
come, Dr. Bridger, to the great army of modern dis- 
coverers! Find some more of those friendly tribes, 
please, and tell us all about them; it is so cheering 
to know that not all of these numberless millions 
must be met and treated as enemies! 
& 
“Dip you say you wanted Shakespeare’s works?” 
asked the book store clerk. 
“No,” replied the haughty girl: “I want his plays.”— 
Washington Star. 
+++ + + 


Modern THE HEROISM OF WOMAN has always 
Women as__ been a favorite theme of writers. [n- 
Heroines. 


stances which have come down to us 
from former ages have been sacredly 
preserved and rehearsed to the rising generation as 
the highest types of self-sacriticing bravery, and very 
often, it may be, with regret that modern life does not 
develop the qualities of heroism. But Goop House- 
KEEPING believes that any such assumption is a libel 
upon the womanhood of to-day, and that the quality 
of heroism, when heroism becomes necessary, was 
never stronger than to-day. Let us cite a case or two 
in support of this proposition. What deed in the 
history of the world ever exhibited a more sublime 
heroism than that of Minnie Baumer, whose life was 
lost in the burning of the Deaconess Home at Cleve- 
land, O., a few months since, the story of which is 
thus told: “The flames had gained considerable 
headway before the persons located on the top floor 
discovered their perilous situation. It was then too 
late to descend by the stairs, and those up on that 
floor gave up hope for their lives. Before the fire de- 
partment had arrived, and before the flames had 
reached the outside of the building Minnie Baumer, 
one of the nurses, appeared at one of the up-stairs 
windows, and implored those below to assist her in 
getting out her patient, who was William Almyer, one 
of the burned men. All saw that it would be folly to 
attempt to enter the building, which was now burning 
fiercely. ‘Jump to the porch and save yourself!’ 
they cried to her, as she was but fifteen or sixteen 
feet above the broad veranda roof. ‘I can’t leave my 
patient,’ was the reply of the brave woman, as she 
turned to look back into the room, evidently to quiet 
the fears of Almyer, who thought she was going to 
leave him. For a moment the brave woman stood 
looking down into the crowd below her, and then 
duty triumphed over her desire to be saved. The 
smoke was pouring from the windows and her white 
startled face appeared asa picture in aframe of dark- 
est ebony. Then she turned into the room, and she 
was seen no more until her blackened form was carried 
tenderly from the building shortly afterward.” Such 
devotion to duty needs no comment ! 

If we turn to the matter of religious faith, the 
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story is equally touching. During the recent massa- 
cres in Bulgaria, where thousands of Christians were 
relentlessly put to death by Turkish soldiers, it is re- 
ported that a body of women were offered their lives 
on condition of renouncing their faith. There was no 
wavering or hesitation. Pointing to the bodies of the 
slaughtered husbands and brothers, they exclaimed, 
“ Why should we deny Christ? Weare no more than 
those! Kill us too!” and the merciless massacre 
wenton. The world may seem full of frivolity, which 
like a bubble floating upon the surface, makes itself 
unseemly prominent ; but beneath run the full, strong 
waters of manhood and womanhood—and may we 
not believe that they run more strongly and deeply 
than ever before in the history of the world? 


Mrs. WorKDAy—Oh, I do so like to see a good, strong, 
determined man. 

Mr. Workday (straightening)— Sodo I, my dear. 

Mrs. W.—John, the coal hod is empty. 


A Great WHILE THE BENEFICENT EFFECT of 
Church as~ church organizations throughout the 
Landlord. country, in caring for the deserving 


poor, and in other ways doing the 

Master’s work, cannot be overestimated, it must be 
admitted that some church corporations fall into cer- 
tain of the errors of human business institutions, in 
the desire to accumulate property and power and in- 
fluence in material things. It was with something of 
a shock that humane New Yorkers learned that the 
most unsavory tenement districts in the city were the 
property of its greatest church corporation. At a 
meeting of clergymen in that city, one of the speakers 
said: * One of the most shocking revelations of this 
day of revelations is that Trinity Church, the most 
magnificent religious corporation in this city, is also 
the owner of the most unsanitary tenement houses 
in the city. What a contrast, if the report is true, 
between the splendid edifice whose tall spire holds 
up the cross of Christ above the world of business, 
surrounded by its graveyard, where one may read 
the memorial of honor and the pious consolations of 
faith, what a contrast between a church that has 
planted in the city chapels of fairest architecture and 
of most imposing ceremonial and the crowded, 
squalid, disease-haunted houses which it is pleased 
to call homes for human beings! An Englishman 
said: ‘If Christ came to Chicago.’ How if Christ 
came to New York?” In a sense it was not the 
church, but the managers of its business affairs, who 
were to blame for this condition of things, which the 
city authorities have since required to be in some de- 
gree remedied; yet it would seem that the spirit of 
any church should in some manner reach into even 

its material concerns. 
+++ + + 


Powr diluted carbolic acid at once upon every part of a 
poisonous wound ; afterward give internal stimulants. 


SEVERAL of the South sea islands have a species of 
mulberry tree from which’ cloth is made. The bark is 
stripped off and macerated in water, the inner-fibres are 
taken and manufactured into a very soft, pliable cloth, 
much resembling thick, coarse, oiled paper. It is used 
for clothing. 

++ + + 


The DovusTLEss many people who build 
Open or remodel residences during this sea- 
Wood Fire. son will prepare fireplaces adapted to 


the burning of wood, in accordance 
with the popular fashion. Commenting on this fact, 
a writer in one of the New York papers recently dis- 
coursed in this manner regarding the comparative 
merits of dry and green wood for such use: “The 
New York fireplace at best is apt to have an artificial 
look, for nobody has a wood pile in his back yard and 
a man to chop his firewood, so the New Yorker with 
a fireplace, great or small, has his wood sent seasoned 
from the mill and sawed even at both ends. If any- 
thing can destroy the beauty of an open fire it is 
those artificial-looking logs with their mathematically 
parallel ends and their dead, sapless bark. The rea! 
log fire should be of unseasoned wood, so that one 
may hear the sap stew and smell the aromatic, sacri- 
ficial odor of the tree's living tissues, which, in the 
case of seasoned wood, are consumed in advance by 
the slow combustion involved in the seasoning. The 
seasoned log is half burned before it comes to the 
fireplace, and half the poetry is dried out of its life- 
less body. The fire of unseasoned logs is to the tire 
of seasoned logs as a juicy broiled steak an inch and 
a half thick is to the thin beaten steak fried toa crisp 
and dry as punk. It is well to have a few seasoned 
logs to make a sudden heat, but for a lasting pictur- 
esque fire to keep a man’s body warm of a long winter 
evening and to nourish his imagination, the proper 
thing is unseasoned wood, still redolent of the forest 
and unspoiled of civilization. Utterly unworthy is 
the trick of obtaining a so-called picturesque fire by 
having the logs soaked in copperas in order that in 
burning they may simulate the brilliant colors of the 
driftwood fires that burn in great fireplaces along the 
coast. The only proper wood fire is that obtained 
from logs with rough-hewn ends, still rich in sap. 
clothed with living bark, and not too often split. wo 
split logs of generous size and two smaller round 
logs make an admirable fire, and it is all the better if 


inches to three feet long. It is a mistake to suppose 
that green wood burns badly. Logs from a tree 
less than twelve hours felled will burn brilliantly. 
though they do not consume with the unseemly 
haste of seasoned wood.” Yes, unquestionably 4 
small fire, having as its material four small green 
logs of hard wood, would furnish diversion of no 
monotonous nature: but for the average house and 
householder it would be an excellent plan to have 
a register or steam-heater somewhere in the room, 
to supplement the warmth induced by the green- 
wood-fire experimentation ! 
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Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

WHOSE IS THE FAULT AND WHOSE THE BLAME? 

The selections for the Eclectic Department of 
Goop HOovusEKEEPING bear evidence of wide and 
careful reading, by the compiler of the books, maga- 
zines and weeklies and daily journals of the time, 
and I often find the pages devoted to this depart- 
ment of greater entertainment and deeper interest 
than the pages of original contributors, excellent as 
these last most invariably are. I know full well that 
you must have an abundance of Eclectic material on 
hand, but notwithstanding this, I venture to ask you 
to reproduce an article recently printed in the New 
York Sunday Sun, covering a subject of most vital 
import in every home. It is from the pen of a cor- 
respondent of that journal—evidently a bachelor— 
and written in reply to a paper from another cor- 
respondent, who asks, but fails to answer the harshly 
put question, “ Are wives too exacting?” 


A MAIDEN, BUT NOT AN “OLD Malrp.” 
The Fault of the Husbands. 


There appears little doubt that the average Ameri- 
can woman is a very extravagant dresser when she 
can be; it must also be admitted that the great bulk 
of the younger married people, and even those of 
middle age, in New York are not home-keeping or 
home-loving folks, and this is proved by the immense 
and ever-increasing number of fifty-cent and one dol- 
lar restaurants and the number, also steadily increas- 
ing, of residential hotels. An evening at home is 
looked upon as a terrible thing by too many per- 
sons. It is a reception, a theater, a cat show, or 
something, almost every night in the week; bed at 
midnight or later, the husband up at 8 a. m. for 
breakfast and business, the wife in bed until ten or 
later; “she needs it, too,” says the husband; one 
night a week she will remain home and go to bed 
early, but the husband—he goes to the club and plays 
cards, and wonders how he stands it as as he does. 
In many houses the children are brought up by the 
servants instead of by the mother and father, who 


seem to think that if they engage a woman at a high 
salary they have done everything necessary, and then 
they wonder if the four-year-old slurs its words like a 
child of the slums, picks up ill-bred mannerisms, 
grows impudent and resentful of control, and finally 
becomes a worry instead of a blessing. 

And now to find the cause for much of it. Put- 
ting aside the old chestnut that half the trouble of 
young married life is caused by the desire to begin 
life where the parents left off and to start the new 
establishment on the same or a slightly increased 
scale, let us look a little deeper. It may be said that 
every girl on marrying means to make her husband a 
good wife, and that she would do so if she had a 
chance. But what is the history of most marriages ? 
The honeymoon over, friends are received and the 
bride rushes into a system of innocent hospitality to 
show how well she can keep house, and after a while 
the husband begins to find what he calls “tame cat 
parties” a trifle dull. What does he do? Does he 
lay himself out to be as entertaining as in the days of 
courting? Doesthe wife get the same attention? Are 
her wishes considered to the same extent? Does he 
take the same interest in her trivial household news? 
Does he still tell her, and what is more, show her, 
that he still thinks her peerless among women, and 
that while he does not wish to make a recluse of her, 
he still prefers her society alone as he did in their 
happy courting days? Is the fact not rather that, as 
soon as the novelty of new association wears off, the 
man takes the first plunge, and, in small things at 
first, begins to neglect the woman; instead of taking 
one certain night for his club, to take several; to say 
business keeps him out late and give the truth away 
half a dozen times the next day, thinking his wife 
does not find this out because she is at first too hurt 
and too proud to speak of it? Then she too takes 
her own path and is thrown in with other women who 
have lost all home ties, all home interests, even in 
their children. Is it any wonder that the woman 
grows careless, purposeless, given up to dress, not 
for men but for women, and finally objects to an 
evening at home even with a friend to dinner, and 
dreads a téte-a-téte with her husband a thousand 
times more than anything else in the world? If she 
does not develop into a frivolous nonentity, she takes 
the other extreme and becomes hard and materi- 
alistic. 

There is great cause to be thankful for the fact that 
there are still many exceptions to the rule. There 
is a man in this city who married fifteen years ago. 
His income when he married was $2.500 and is now 
considerably larger. He married one of the hand- 
somest girls in the city, a belle in every sense of the 
word. The first years they lived off Madison square, 
and the apartments were never empty. There was 
always some one there; it was a handy place for 
friends to call, and they were made welcome. The 
third year it was still the same, and then the child 
was born. 

All this time the husband was at home five nights 
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a week, and wherever his wife went he went also, 
although he detested the endless round of going out 
and found his chief comfort in the annual vacation 
and summer jaunts. With the baby came a change ; 
the motherhood of the wife asserted itself, and she 
turned to her husband for sympathy and congratula- 
tion. It was the same old, old but ever young, 
delicious story of human life and human love. Here 
was the opportunity the husband had waited patiently 
for. The mother was prepared at the first flush to 
give up everything for the child, and the husband 
encouraged her. He had studied her tastes and now 
read to her, brought her home news, and spent his 
time with her, and finally, how no one knows, the 
wife thought the air of the down-town region not 
what the baby should have, and a move was made to 
near the Park. Fortune was smiling in a pecuniary 
sense and they were happier than ever, and bit by bit 
the old social circle grew less and less. No new 
friends were sought, but husband and wife and child 
grew closer and closer together. When the child 
was ten years old another move was made further 
still up town, and by this time the circle of friends 
was a small one, there were no troublesome calls to 
make or return beyond what were truly a matter of 
pleasure, and the friends were friends in the highest 
and best sense of the word and were appreciated as 
such. Complete in itself this little household moves, 
lives and loves. Out of town June to November, 
within easy distance; in town for the bad weather, 
and “dissipation” such as the opera or theater. 
The child is growing up a healthy, noble, American 
girl, who will one day make some good man, it is 
to be hoped, the happy fellow her mother makes 
her father. 

It is no fancy picture, and it is within the reach of 
any man who will strive to attain it one-tenth as hard 
as he strives after the very necessary but prosaic dol- 
lar, and there are, there must be, still hundreds of 
girls in our great country who would, if they had half 
a chance, grow up into just such noble specimens of 
wives and mothers. The fault lies largely with the 
men. If they would take one-half the trouble to 
choose their wives as they do their clerks, their 
horses, or their dogs, and if they gave them one-half 
the true consideration to which they are entitled, and 
ceased to regard them as so much necessary impedi- 
menta and furniture around a house; if they chose 
them for life companions instead of because some one 
else admired them or some other foolish idea, the 
young American woman of to-day would be a very 
different creature in the human gamut, and no one 
would be more pleased with the change than she her- 
self. She may not know this at twenty years, but at 
forty the Divine Word could not persuade her to the 
contrary. 

And again, is it not more than possible that when 
the husband of the present learns enough to continue 
to act something more like the lover of the past, the 
New Woman will evaporate even more quickly than 
she has sprung into being? 


Pickep Up IN THE FAMILY LiIvING ROOM, AFTER THE Pvus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CL 


Scientific Clothes Cleaning. 

The chemistry of cleaning clothes is set forth in a 
scientific magazine, and, while women will care little 
for the technical part of the operation, the story of 
the actual process suggests a useful modus operandi. 
Take, for instance, says the American Analyst, a 
shiny old coat, vest, or pair of trousers of black 
broadcloth, cassimere, or diagonal. The scourer 
makes a strong, warm soapsuds and plunges the gar- 
ment into it, souses it up and down, rubs the dirty 
places, and, if necessary, puts it through a second 
time, then rinses it through several waters, and hangs 
it up to dry on the line. When nearly dry he takes 
it in, rolls it up for an hour or two, and then presses 
it. An old cotton cloth is laid on the outside of the 
coat, and the iron is pressed over that until the 
wrinkles are out, but the iron is removed before the 
steam ceases to rise from the goods, else they would 
be shiny. 

Wrinkles that are obstinate are removed by laying 
a wet cloth over them and pressing the iron over that. 
If any shiny places are seen, they are treated as the 
wrinkles are—the iron is lifted while the full cloud of 
steam rises up, and brings the nap with it. Cloths 
should always have a suds made especially for them, 
as in that which has been used for white cotton or 
woolen cloths lint will be left in the water, and will 
cling to the cloth. 

In this manner the same coat and trousers can be 
renewed time and time again, and have all the look 
and feel of new garments. Good broadcloth and its 
fellow cloths will bear many washings, and look 
better every time because of them. 


Care of the Wardrobe. 

The “one dress and wear it” plan, though in some 
respects a good one, is not by any means the most 
truly economical. For instance, there is no saving 
in wearing one’s street gown during the hours at 
home. It is better after the visit or shopping expedi- 
tion, both for comfort and economy, to exchange the 
toilet that is dusty for a clean robe. It is scarcely 
possible to come in from an excursion of any kind in 
dainty order, so in the interest of her personal charms 
a woman should get rid of her street costume as soon 
as may be after she arrives at home. The garment 
should be thoroughly dusted, shaken, pressed and 
hung upon a hook in acloset. Occasionally touch 
the soiled spots with benzine and examine the seams 
for broken stitches. Never wear a woolen gown in 
the kitchen. It retains odors and smoke and soon 
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becomes offensive as well as shabby. It is a saving 
in the end to have fair and inclement weather cos- 
tumes straight through. Even a mackintosh is not 
an adequate protection against the ravages of storms 
of rain or snow. Have gowns for “occasions,” if it 
can possibly be managed. It will be money in the 
pocket to do so. 

It is the same with shoes. It’s a pity to wear the 
fair weather walking footgear through mud and slush 
and rain, for a wet shoe never is as nice again. Its 
shape is injured, and it has lost double weight in 
wearing quality. It is better to keep a trim, service- 
able, plain pair of shoes on hand for this kind of “ spoil- 
ing,” reserving the better pairs for kinder weather. 
Even for fair weather it is by far the best economy to 
have several pairs of shoes at a time, wearing them 
alternately. When not in use, they should be stuffed 
with soft paper and covered from the dust. It is 
needless to say that shoes should be carefully looked 
to as to loose buttons and torn buttonholes. - 

Rain ruins kid gloves. No matter what price you 
pay for them or how superior the quality, dampness 
will make them lose shape and break. This theory 
of saving also applies to a sufficient number of under- 
garments for various necessities of wear. It is the 
same, too, with pocket handkerchiefs, fichus and the 
small accessories of the toilet. As for hats, a small 
shower will make chaos of the smartest confection 
from a milliner’s, and the sensible woman will pro- 
vide herself with a soft felt derby or close plain bon- 
net, on which the elements may work their will with- 
out spoiling either her looks or her serenity.—Boston 
Courier. 


The House Fly. 

There are several ways of getting rid of this arrant 
little nuisance, which does not make its appearance 
in formidable numbers until after the last cold storm 
of May. Bunches of sassafras hung in the kitchen 
window will keep them away, or brushing the window 
casings over with oil of sassafras will have the same 
effect. 

Another way is to open the windows of the infested 
room, close the door, and placing a hot saucepan or 
frying pan in the middle of the room, pour in a cup- 
ful of carbolic acid ; after a minute close the windows 
and leave the pan in for an hour or two before ven- 
tilating. 

Many housekeepers object to screens because the 
air passing through them must be more or less in- 
fested with the dust which settles on them, but if the 
screen were not in to catch the dust it must pass in 
the windows just the same, and in larger quantities, 
so that if screens receive a weekly brushing with a 
whisk broom on both sides this need not be an ob- 
jection.—New York Recorder. 


Make a list, in the order in which you pack them, 
of the contents of your woolen chest, and paste it on 
the outside. Then the articles at the head of the list 
will be in the bottom of the box. 


From Everysupy’s TABLE, Swept Up anp CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


To Cook a Saddle of Mutton. 

Mutton is the best meat in the market at present, 
and although almost any cut of mutton is good, if well 
cooked, nothing is more delicious than a saddle of 
Canada mutton properly roasted. 

The following recipe, if minutely followed, will be 
found an excellent one for preparing and roasting a 
saddle of mutton : 

First of all select a heavy, broad saddle, very fat. 
Remove the suet from the inside and skewer the kid- 
neys in; then take two cloves of garlic, remove the 
skin from them, and stick one in each end of the 
backbone, which runs through the center of the sad- 
dle; cut the fat which blankets the saddle in dia- 
mond-shaped slashes; then stick four or five whole 
cloves in the fat. Hang this saddle in a cold place, 
where the temperature does not change for a week; 
then put it in a dripping pan, remove the garlic, but 
leave the cloves in; season well with salt and pepper, : 
pour half a pint of good sherry over it, stand in a hot 
oven and roast till medium done, having the saddle 
a rich, dark brown. When done place it on a hot 
platter, put the dripping pan on the stove, pour in a 
little water and a little more wine. Add a little cara- 
mel to color, thicken well with sifted flour, dissolved 

in sherry, pour this gravy on platter, round the meat, 
decorate with pitted olives and flecks of currant jelly, 
and serve. 


Ham and Eggs. 

“T don’t know how it is,” said the old-fashioned 
man, “but I don’t seem able to get any more good 
ham and eggs in New York. I'll amend that, how- 
ever. The eggs are all right, but it’s the ham that 
does not come up to the mark. I’ve ordered it at a 
dozen restaurants, up town and down town, but in 
every case without success. Either it is too salty and 
hard or else it is tender enough, but has no more 
flavor than a primrose pudding. I know what's the 
matter with that tasteless ham; it is boiled before 
being fried. The restaurant keepers say no, but I 
know it’s twice-cooked ham, and you cannot possibly 
expect anything very savory or flavory after that bi- 
process. 

“Even when I know the ham has not been boiled 
or parboiled, but is cut fresh from the joint, I miss 
the rich, smoky flavor that used to be the peculiar 
characteristic of the meat. I once asked a darky 
waiter why it was that he could not bring me just 
what I wanted, and he replied, ‘Dey don’ maik no 
mo’ good ham, sah,’ and, by George, I think he’s right. 
“T remember reading somewhere that they do not 
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smoke and cure hams as they used to, by the legiti- 
mate means of cedar chips and New Orleans mo- 
lasses, but that they use a lot of chemicals, which 
turn pig into ham while you are saying Jack Robin- 
son. I don’t know whether that is so or not,” con- 
cluded the old-fashioned man, “ but I do know that I 
do not seem able to get a slice of decently cooked, 
tender, full-flavored, well-smoked ham in New York 
city.”—New York Sun. 


Why Bread Grows Stale. 

It is generally supposed that the staleness of bread 
arises from its becoming actually drier by the gradual 
loss of water; but this is not the case. Stale bread 
contains almost exactly the same proportion of water 
as new bread after it has become completely cold. 
The change is merely in the internal arrangement of 
the molecules of the bread. A proof of this is that 
if we put a stale loaf into a closely covered tin, expose 
it for half an hour or an hour toa heat, not exceeding 
that of boiling water and then allow it to cool, it will 
be restored in appearance and properties to the state 
of the new bread. 


Half a Dozen Carefully Selected Seasonable Recipes. 
CRYSTALLIZED ORANGE PEEL. 


Put the peel in cold water and set it away for at 
least nine days. Then scald it up in the water in 
which it has been soaking. It must be kept while it 
is soaking in a cold place, but not where it will freeze. 
When it has been thoroughly soaked, boil it till it is 
tender, drain it out of this water, dry it with cloths 
and cut it into long strips of uniform size. Make a 
thick sirup, in the proportion of a pint of sugar toa 
pint of water. When this sirup has boiled ten min- 
utes put the peel in it and let it boil down slowly until 
it begins to shrivel and the sirup is reduced to a 
rather soft candy. This can be ascertained by test- 
ing the sirup. When it forms a soft, creamy ball be- 
tween the fingers it has cooked enough. Drain the 
peel out, spread it on greased papers, taking care 
that the strips do not touch each other. When they 
are thoroughly dried make them into little sheaves, 
tying them around the center with a narrow ribbon of 
white satin or pale orange color. They look very 
pretty piled on a low bonbon dish. 


STEWED KIDNEYS. 

Take half a dozen calf kidneys and cut up in pieces 
about half an inch square, being careful to cut out al 
the hard and tough bits inside the kidney. Pu 
them in a closely covered saucepan with plenty o 
cold water and let them just boil up. Throw off that 
water and put in fresh and boil again. Change the 
water once more and then let them simmer on the 
back of the range for five or six hours. About an 
hour before serving add one onion chopped very 
finely, some parsley, a few little mushrooms, also 
chopped finely, and a liberal seasoning of salt and 
pepper; a dash of cayenne is an improvement to the 
taste of people who like highly-seasoned food. Just 


before they are served thicken with one teaspoonful 
of flour dissolved in cold water; let them boil up to 
cook the flour, and send to the table at once. If 
wanted for breakfast they can be cooked the day be- 
fore, but the seasoning must not be added until an 
hour before they are eaten. 


SALTED ALMONDS, 


To salt a cupful of shelled almonds, pour boiling 
water over them, and when they have rested a mo- 
ment drain it off and rub the skin off each almond 
with the thumb and finger. Spread the almonds on 
a pan for about five minutes in the oven to dry. Put 
a tablespoonful of pure olive oil over them, toss them 
so that they are thoroughly coated, sprinkle a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of salt over them and toss the al- 
monds again in this. Let them then rest in a cup for 
an hour. At the end of this time spread them on a 
pan in a rather quick oven and let them remain for 
five or ten minutes, or until they are turned an even 
golden brown. Stir them occasionally while browning. 
They must be crisp and very delicately colored. Put 
them on the table at the beginning of the dinner, with 
the olives and pickles, and in any low ornamental dish. 


AMBER RICE PUDDING. 


Boil one-fourth of a pound of rice until tender in 
plenty of salted boiling water. Drain and press into 
a well-greased border mold while hot. Let it stand 
until perfectly cold. Drain a can of peaches from 
their liquor and press through a sieve, add one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice and one cupful of cream 
whipped to a stiff froth. Turn the rice out on a ilat 
dish and pour over it a sirup made from one-fourth 
of a pound of sugar and one-half of a cupful of water, 
flavored with lemon juice. Put the peach mixture in 
the center of the rice border and serve with or with- 
out the garnish of candied fruits or nuts.—Table Talk. 


OF GREEN CORN. 
Into a saucepan put half a pint of finely-cut cab- 
bage, a gill of chopped celery, two sliced potatoes, a 
small chopped onion, and two small carrots sliced, 
and add two quarts of water. Letsimmer for an hour, 
and then adda pint of sliced and peeled tomatoes, 
and boil all for a half hour longer, when put in a halt 
pint of green corn pulp and let all boil up at once, 
season to taste, and serve either thick or strained.— 
Harriette A. Keyser. 


SOFT CORN BREAD. 


One cupful of cornmeal, whites of two eggs, one 
tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful of boiled 
hominy or rice, and about two cupfuls of milk. Scald 
the meal with about one cupful of boiling water, then 
add the hominy, milk, etc., and take one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Bake in a pudding dish_—Woman’s 
Edition of Albany Argus. 


In making a crust of any kind do not melt the lard 
in the flour. 


Melting wili injure the crust. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prizzk PuzzLe. 
400.—KITCHEN UTENSILS DISGUISED IN ANA- 
GRAMS. 

There’s a cry from hundreds of our puzzlers for anagrams. 

“ Give us more anagrams!” is echoed and re-echoed until the 
puzzle editor has nearly become “ fatally twisted” in an en- 
deavor to twist familiar words into unfamiliar forms. Every 
housekeeper has use for kitchen utensils, and all are reasonably 
familiar with their appearance. We have selected one hundred 
of these useful articles and put them into new verbal dresses, 
and now itis for the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to re- 
lothe the disguised utensils in the form in which they are best 
known. There’s a handsome prize awaiting the quickest-witted. 
1. Paper reapers ran clods. 41. 


Snag gears. 


2. Onab step. 42. Ed D.’s girl. 
3. Rabbo sexed. 43. Rising rod. 
4. Spare Dan B. 44- I heave sirs. 
;. Belated raps. 45. Ceser ere farce zim.: 
6. Rare seabirds. 46. Say trice. 
>. Set his red tub. 47- Slice essev. 
8. Coax Esek B. 48. G. O. P. Emansnir. 
9. V. C. vinegar skin. 49- Sell old jym. 
10. Fishing chased. 50. Dan F. Kinks roves. 
ur. Shot his clad chin. 51. Look! Sir N. See cane. 
12. Ha! C. Scott Poole. 52. Lone star germ. 
13. Col. Danser. 53. Smelz’ queer nose. 
14. Slow B. C. H. gin pop. 54. He'd calm Thors. 
13. Pink P. C. hog veins. 55. Prince Magussu. 
16. A. B.C. in close test. 56. Pickle this, Mr. 
17, So do Hal C. 57- Limp soap. 
18. Stoco Poca. 58. Gus James’ loss. 
19. Flim flee S. O. C. 59. Mag’s blind door. 
20. Oce step off. 60. Carts dump us. 
t. P.S. Pocon Perr. 61; C., return sack. 
22. Stop this coon, M. D. 62. Rum street gang. 
Your C. C. sett O. K. 63. Sheep driveress. 
24. Votes gincos O. K. 64. I sleep pat. 
23. King Batselcoo. 65. Ida, stop those. 
26. Car Jack errs. 66. Take No. VI spot. 
27. My stars! Burn hard cubes. 67. M. has poor taste. 
3. Cuts cards up. 68. As to paper rot. 
2». H. S. Rainiser, D. D. 69. D., hiding us, sped. 
yo. Shap sind. 7o. Irene, dress Isa. 
3. O. I. do bulbs reel. 71. Ferg. is a terror. 
32. Hunt dogs E. Turcutt. 72. No pills. Grin. 
33. Stands up. 73. Sh! Ada slides. 
3. S. P. Dan pin grip. 74. Insane rope dancers. 
%. Beget gears. 75. Cause naps. 
%. Gebo Ligers. 76. Bess rubs big churn. 
>. F. D. rates us there. 77. Bricks sun us. 
%. Sink his vef. 78. Shad posies. 
. Fanny Prigs. 79. He rasps oaks. 
©. First hesudi. 80. Ex-boss epic. 


81. I dress P. gt 
$2. Liz., resist "er. g2 
83. First love set. 

84. Ever toss hubs ? 


. In pants. 

. St. Lunen. 

93- King V save beetle. 
94- New liars otf. 


85. Publish by-laws. 93- Sahib swans. 
86. Dedicates a —. 96. Buss what? 
7- Sleek Etta T. 97- Ate raw lips. 
88. Poet sat. 98. The W. R. C. parties. 
89. Spirited N. P. 99. See view, sir. 
go. Mating pens. too. Year’s rain tests. 


PRIZES AND RULEs :—First Prize, an elegant set (one dozen) 
of the Meriden Britannia Company's “ Newport Pattern,” 
extra plate, teaspoons, for the first correct answer; Second 
Prise, one year’s subscription to Goop HovusEKEEPING for 
the second ditto; Zhird Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Amateur Gardening for the third such list. Number the an- 
swers in order from 1 to roo. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page viti 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, June 29, 1895. 


Precedence will be 


PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 


385.—POPULAR SONGS. 

No one was successful in completely solving this puzzle, 
published in the January issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
therefore no prizes can be awarded. “Kitty Wells” proved 
the stumbling block for the majority of the contestants, as 
most of them favored “ Kitty Clyde.” The correct list is as 
follows : 

After the Ball. 

Comrades. 

A Warrior Bold. 

Ben Bolt. 

The Sweet Days Gone By. 

Down on the Farm. 

The Bridge. 

Whistle and Wait for Katie. 

Pretty as a Picture. 

Kitty Weils. 

Out in the Moonlight. 

Swinging on the Grapevine Swing. 

Lilacs. 

Yes, Sir. 

Mary and John. 

The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

Sweethearts. 

Too Late. 

Flirting. 

My Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon. 
Sweet Kitty Clover. 

Kiss and Let’s Make Up Again. 

The Spanish Cavalier. 

Bride Bells. 

Five O'clock in the Morning. 

We Never Speak as We Pass By. 


Prizz PuzzLe.—ANSWERS. 
387.—ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS, 


There is a time when Sorrow creeps 
Within the heart, and smites and weeps 
From dawn till dusk. We live, yet smile, 
Yet hearts were sobbing all the while. 

Oh, the dull aching pain of the breast 

Of grief denied and unconfessed ! 

A saint uncrowned, a martyr he, 

Who bears such trouble manfully ! 
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PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
390.—ANAGRAM MATICAL LETTER. 
The Anagrammatical Letter “ caught ’’ most of our puzzlers, 
and, although there were numerous replies, tne successful ones 
were not so numerous. The correct list is as follows: 


Plague. Architecture. 
Forgiveness. Equivocate. 
Received. Irrelevantly. 
Epistle. Emolliate. 
Cong!omerate. Perspicacity. 
Opalescent. Decipher. Periscopic. 
Mineral. Enjoyable. Mariners. 
Pilot. Domiciled. Accomplished. 
Instruction. Comradeship. Multitudinous. 
Subjection. Separations. Ambiguous. 
Beneath. Personally. Obligation. 
Disobedient. Enunciation. Extraordinary. 
Mandate. Erudition. Valedictory. 
Ridiculous. Cambridgeport. Anticipation. 
Wonderment. Enthusiastic. Consummated. 
Observation. Historical. Fidelity. 
Mariners. Excursionists. 
Plague. Architecture. 


Mrs. J. H. Mitchie of Evanston, IIl., is winner of the first 
prize, Miss Mary C. Wood of Ithaca, N. Y., takes second 
prize and Mrs. J. A. Crocker of New Haven, Ct., is the winner 
of the third prize. The following are also entitled to honor- 
able mention for having sent in correct solutions, their answers 
being received too late to entitle them to prizes: Lucy J. Mc- 
Chesney, Charleston, W. Va.; C. F. Linn, Washington, Pa. ; 
Mrs. J. S. Hamilton, Bellevue, Pa.; P. N. Andrews, South 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Sidney Miner, New London, Ct.; Mrs. 
H. C. Beaudt, Clinton, N. Y ; Miss Sarah Tuthill, Middle- 
town, N. Y. In connection with this subject it is interesting 
to quote the following: “ I enjoy your magazine, particularly 
your puzzle department, very much.” Another writes: “I 
have enjoyed it very much, and think ‘Quiet Hours for the 
Quick-Witted ’ department splendid.”’ 


Castine. 
September. 
Betsy Maria. 
Sail:ng. 
Unpropitious. 


Mattie Porter Williams. 


PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 
393.—BIBLICAL ANAGRAM. 

The solution of the “ Biblical Anagram,” published in the 
March number of Goop HousEKEEPING, proved a most pleas- 
urable task to innumerable readers, and the replies came 
thick and fast. The three prize winners, in the order named, 
are Mrs. Lansing L. Porter of Evanston, IIl., Mrs. Eugene 
Hallowell of Atchison, Kans., and C. E. Parrish of Washing- 
ton, D.C. The correct list is as follows : 


- Ruth, the Moabitess. 23. Jerusalem. 

. King Solomon. . Balaam’s ass. 

. Bethsaida. . King, David. 

. Gomorrah. . Zechariah. 

. The Amalekites. . Mount of” Olives. 

. Abednego. . Mary Magdalene. 

. Merodach-baladan. . Onesiphorus. 

. Bartholomew. . Judas Iscariot. 
Tychicus. . Ephraim. 

. Joseph of Arimathea. . Raguel, the Midianite. 

- Deborah. . Pharaoh. 

. The prophet Isaiah. . The river Jordan. 

. Bethlehem. - Rehoboam. 

. The prodigal son. . Shimshai, the scribe. 

. Dorcas. . Manasseh. 

. Daughter of Herodias. . Jephthah’s daughter. 

. Othniel. . Sennacherib. 

. Mount Sinai. . Blind Bartimeus. 

. Jonah, the son of Amittai. 41. Jozadak. 

. Simon Peter. . Cana of Galilee. 

. Malachi. . Samaritan. 

. Mephibosheth. . Lazarus. 


45- John the Baptist. 48. The Witch of Endor. 
46. Jeremiah. 49. Onesimus. 
47- Pontius Pilate. 50. Gideon, the son of Toash. 
Others who sent in correct lists, but which arrived too late 
to be entitled to prizes, were: H. C. Rainey, Hudson, N. Y. ; 
Mrs. Israel P. Black, Philadelphia; Mrs. M. L. Clark, West- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R. I. ; Mrs. 
A. Duschak, Buffalo; Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb.; 
Isabella L. Parker, Auburndale, Mass.; Mrs. A. B. Weeks, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Clara F. Ray, Huntington, L. I.; Mrs. 
Thomas P. Butcher, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Louis Hatch 
Baker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


401.—METAGRAM. 

Whole I'm a fraud; behead me and I’m in a rage; behead 
me again and I’m corrode ; behead again and I’m a preposi- 
tion; behead again and I’m a letter. Restore to my original 
form and syncopate and I’m idle talk. 


402.—WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

Example: An idol in a Chinese temple—P-a god-a. 

1. An Athenian in a window. 2. A bay in a part of a knife. 
3. Ourselves in a plant that grows in marshes. 4. Something 
used in boating in athin piece of wood. 5. Near in a cham- 
pion. 6. A disturbance in a cross murmur. 7. An animal in 
a substance used in printing. 


Lines From Puzzle Workers. 


This has been great fun, and required some hard work. 
A. A. B. 


For several days I’ve had all but 36, and “ Shimshai ” was a 
“sticker.” Give us another like this some time, please. 
M. C. W. 


I have enjoyed the anagrams, but it required some hard 
work on those long words. It has refreshed my memory. 
©. 


The anagrams were hard, but I have conquered. It 1s so 
late when my magazine arrives that I cannot expect to be in 
season for a prize, but have enjoyed the work all the same. 


One of the puzzlers who struggled with “ Word Witcheries” 
writes: “I consider myself a good puzzler, but No. 1 is the 
hardest thing of the kind I ever tried, and do not feel ‘satis- 
fied’ now that it is correct. L. j. McC.” 


I like real anagrams best, after all. The “Street-car Fare,” 
as well as the “ Ortho.,” etc., did not appeal to me in the least, 
and I soon decided that the mending basket would overtiow 
aud the parlor never be dusted if I made even a small “try ” at 
either. But I like Goop HousEKEEPING more than ever, and 
worry our mail carrier out of all patience from the first of each 
month until the magazine comes, which is rarely before the 
fifth. M. R. P 


I send herewith a list of answers of “ Biblical Anagram,” 
which I hope will prove correct. I have often made out tie 
anagrams, but seldom send my answers. I enjoy the work im- 
mensely, but have little time to do it. I have been taking 
Goop HousEKEEPING regularly ever since 1885. When it 
came every two weeks, I thought it the best magazine I ever 
read. It is still excellent, and well worth the money. With 
good wishes. a. P. B. 


Have spent more time trying to get No. 36 than over the 
other forty-nine numbers, but it won’t come. I feel, however, 
like letting you know that I have straightened out all but one 
of the anagrams, though in one or two cases the spelling, to 
my mind, is a little “ off."". Have enjoyed working on the puz- 
zles and especially so when I could succeed in solving them. 
Am anxious to know who “ Mister Ibesh H. schai” is. It is 
so provoking to get all but une andthen be beaten. L. H. B. 
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Editors Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 

exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
ourown larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
ora bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovsEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE ROSE-CROWNED MONTH. 

The leading paper of this issue touches an impor- 
tant phase of the great question of ‘ Food for the 
Family of Man,” relating as it does to the proper 
treatment of the sick in the matter of diet. Helen 
Combes is the author, and her thoughtful essay 
points out that food as well as starvation kills people ; 
that the convalescent has often an abnormal appe- 
tite; tells of some things which a nurse should and 
should not do; and specifies foods which are desir- 
able as well as those which are dangerous. Alto- 
gether a very valuable essay. 


“The Etiquette of Public Places” is discussed 
from the standpoint of the present, Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING recognizing that in the 
methods of living, moving and doing business re- 
quire corresponding modifications in rules which 
were once recognized as appropriate and binding 
upon all cultured people; while new methods and 
conditions require the formulation of new customs. 
Some of these are concisely and let us trust accept- 
ably presented. 


modifications 


“The Story of the Chafing Dish” gives some 
interesting facts and fancies regarding an old friend 
in a new guise and a broadened sphere of useful- 
hess. It is from the facile pen of Mrs. Arthur 
Stanley, and owing to the widespread popularity of 


271 
this useful article the sketch which she has carefully 
prepared for this number of Goop HovusEKEEPING 
will doubtless receive much attention from those in- 
terested in the subject. 


Clara B. Miller contributes a touching story, under 
the title of “ Madonna Frances,” relating to a servant 
girl whose history perhaps differs not much from life- 
stories which are daily being lived out within our 
own observation. 


Those who have followed the very interesting 
descriptions given by Maria Parloa, of the Markets of 
the World, as inspected during her rambles in foreign 
lands, will welcome her graphic paper on Niirnberg- 
Munich, “in the valley of the Pegnitz,” rich in his- 
tory and in the true German spirit. Her next contri- 
bution will deal with the markets of Italy, regarding 
which she will have some very interesting things to 
write, and our readers will anticipate and receive a 
treat. 


The days of the strawberry are with us, and quite 
naturally Prudence T. Primrose discusses “ Straw- 
berries in June and January ”’—the latter month of 
course being dependent upon the canned article. 


A few pertinent suggestions for the heated term 
are comprised in a practical paper under the sug- 
gestive title of “Something to Drink.” The * some- 
thing” which is considered in this case, however, is 
that best adapted to promote true health and strength 
during the trying days of midsummer. 


The “Secrets of the Toilet” reach the twelfth and 
concluding paper, dealing with the hair—“ a woman's 


crown of glory.” There are special instructions as to 
a good shampoo, curling the bang, caring for the haut 
in a general way, and singeing for removing the 
“ forked-tongue feature,” which is in some cases so 
annoying. These papers have been immensely popu- 
lar, and the author has earned the thanks of all 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Maude Florence Bellar writes regarding “ Three 
New Fads,” her subject being the latest styles in 
personal nomenclature—and as she says, “it is a 
welcome departure to see these fads accepted.” 


To prove that the salad has grown wonderfully in 
popularity within the past few years did not require 
the statement of Mrs. Warren Asten, but much in- 
terest will attach to her researches regarding the 
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matter, supplemented as they are by a choice collec- 
tion of recipes for salads of various kinds, all of 
which will be found delectable, and simple in prep- 
aration. 


Louise Edgar has a pleasant little story, with a 
moral in the way of practical getting on, under the 
title of “*Rosa’s Two Schemes,” which seemed to 
work to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 


“Two Bites of a Cherry,” by Lina Dalton, intro- 
duces some very acceptable ways of using this de- 
lectable fruit, which also is now at our doors. 


Under the title of “‘ Moths,” some instructions are 
given for guarding against the depredations of these 
small, unseen, but annoying pests, working in dark- 
ness. 


“Rosamond E,” writes of “ Breakfasts for Plain 
People,” with some suggestions concerning’ other 
meals, taking the sensible position that a good break- 
fast, well served, goes a great way toward establish- 
ing a good day for every member of the family. 


Every one knows that sulphur is a good thing to 
have in the house, but perhaps few will have realized, 
till the paper under that title is read, for how many 
uses it is valuable. 

There is an exceptional quantity of excellent verse 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING for June, beginning with 
the illustrated frontispiece, ““ The Home Guard,” by 
Olivia L. Wilson, closely followed by “The Circle 
of the Golden Year—June,” by Clarence Hawkes. 
Then follow ‘* Heart-Yearnings,” by Nellie Wilson ; 
“The Robins’ Year,” by Ada Simpson Sherwood ; 
“Opportunity,” by H. G. P.; “June,” by Anne H. 
Woodruff; “ Morning on the ‘ Heights,” by Clara 
B. Heath; “ Domestic Jingles,” by Mrs. J. T. Green- 
leaf; “ The Old Trundle Bed,” by T. C. Harbaugh ; 
“Along the Way of Life,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“Esther, the Cook,” by E. L. Gilmore; “Two 
Women,” by Lizzie Clark Hardy; “ Bouncing Bet,” 
by Ray Laurence; and in the department of 
““Mothers and Children,” The Circus,” by Sarah 
E. Howard. 


The various departments teem with their usual 
variety and excellence, reaching into and touching 
all the departments of home life and interest, in a 
way to help and to inspire, as well as to amuse and to 
please. 


COLD BITS. 


APPETIZINGLY WARMED OVER IN THE CHAFING Disu 
OF PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


A man who makes shrouds never has a complaint 
that the garment doesn’t fit. 


A good many people would never be heard of if 
they did not occasionally misbehave. 


Nearly every man feels sure he would astonish the 
world if he only had some other man’s chance. 


One is apt to know when he has too much of a 
good thing, especially in the case of cucumbers. 


The letter O sounds odd for a name, but there is 
a distinguished family in Belgium whose name is 0, 
no more and no less. 


Pinole is a Mexican corn dainty. The corn is 
roasted, ground to a coarse meal, mixed with sugar 
and spices and then stirred with water. It is very 
nutritious, and often forms the sole food of travelers 
on long journeys. 


SIZED BY THE FINGERS 


I size a woman up by her hands the minute she 
removes her gloves to be fitted, and when one shows 
up with fingers that bend inward, I make up my mind 
to be thoroughly polite and amiable, no matter how 
much I am provoked. Those short-fingered people 
are usually quick and hasty. Sometimes they get 
angry, but they always make it up before leaving the 
store, and as a rule are the easiest customers of al! 
to wait on.—Observations made by a saleswoman in 
a Cincinnati glove store. 


WHO BUY THE MOST FLOWERS. 


“Men buy more than women, for several reasons. 
One is that the men buy them for the women, and 
another is that men like flowers and are not dispvsed 
to deny themselves anything they like if money can 
get it. In the same way as a man will take a drink 
without considering whether he can afford it, so he 
will step into a florist’s and spend two or three col- 
lars for flowers if they strike his fancy. Women will 
not dothat. They make a mental calculation of the 
change in their pocketbooks even before they buy ice 
cream or soda water, and it is the same way with 
flowers.”—New York Press. 


HAPPY, THOUGH SINGLE. 


To me personally it has always been a matter of 
congratulation that I am an old maid. It was the 
same when I was a young maid. I have enjoyed life 
as much as most people and more than many, and 
have never felt lonesome. There has always been 
some one to bid me good luck when I go out and to 
welcome me when I come in. I might be cross and 
sour if I had not had the blessing of companionship. 
If when I went out in the morning there was no oné 
to wave me adieu, I came home to the welcome of 
a cat.—Jeannette L. Gilder. 

How would a cat and a dog do? 
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Daughters of the Revolution. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THEIR TIMES— 
1769-1776. A Historical Romance. By Charles Carleton 
Coffin. Cloth, r2mo, 378 pages, illustrated. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The devotion of the mothers and daughters of the Col- 
onists, in connection with the events preceding and de- 
termining the American Revolution, give the inspiration 
to this production, from the pen of one long recognized as 
an able writer on subjects connected with the war periods 
of our country. During the civil war Mr. Coffin was the 
valued “war correspondent” of the Boston Journal, and 
no man did more faithful service in this trying capacity, 
or wrote more graphically and truthfully of the events 
which passed under his observation. This experience 
admirably qualified Mr. Coffin for depicting the events of 
similar times in former generations, and those who take 
up the present volume anticipating a strong, life-like 
picture of “the days that tried men’s souls” will not be 
disappointed. While historically true in an exceptional 
degree, the vein of romance which is introduced cannot 
fail to give to the events described a vital interest which 
no merely didactic narration could convey. The quite 
numerous illustrations are all of historic value, while in 
the foot-notes generously sprinkled along the pages many 
valuable facts not necessarily called forth in the progress 
of the narrative are embodied. 

The Cat. 

Tue Cat; A Guide to the Classification and Varieties of 
Cats, and a Short Treatise Upon Their Care, Diseases and 
Treatment. By Rush Shippen Huidekoper, M. D., Veteri- 
narian, author of “The Age of the Domesticated Animals,” 
etc. With over thirty illustrations. Cloth, r6mo, 148 pages. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Those who are interested in this most common of all 
domestic animals will be pleased to welcome the little 
volume in which Dr. Huidekoper has embodied a great 
deal of information regarding the cat family. The scope 
of the publication is so fully set forth in the title that it 
seems only necessary to say that the plan is quite well 
carried out, and as fully as desirable. The closing por- 
tions of the volume, which are devoted to consideration of 
and treatment for the diseases peculiar to the cat, will be 
found especially useful. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 

FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN. Described 
and Illustrated by F. Schuyler Mathews. With over 200 
drawings. Cloth, 12mo, 308 pages, $1.75. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Familiarity with a flower does not always include a 
knowledge of its name and family,” says the author of 
this work, in his preface, and he announces it as his in- 
tention to properly introduce many familiar characters. 
It must not be supposed, however, that he does so in 
aformal and technical way. On the contrary, his 


style is easy, pleasing, and so devoid of technicalities that 
a child may find pleasure in the perusal. Nearly every 
familiar flower of our New England fields is introduced, 
pictured, described and commented upon inthat easy 
manner which comes from perfect acquaintance with the 
subject treated. Much attention is given to the matter of 
color, and on the principle that this is an important 
factor in the identification of a flower, Mr. Mathews has 
taken great pains, not only to give the correct coloring, 
but to revise the errors of some leading authorities in the 
matter. He hasthus produced a book, not only of pass- 
ing interest, but of permanent value, which year after 
year may be taken as a guide into the fields and the 
gardens, by the student who delights in the beauty of 
nature and would be well informed regarding that which 
he sees. 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. 

THE Story oF Sonny Saniz. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “A Social Departure,” 
“An American Girl in London,” etc. Cloth, 12mo., 112 pages, 
illustrated. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

All well-told stories of life in India are interesting, 
through the new and unwonted scenes which they depict 
“ The Story of Sonny Sahib” has the additional attraction 
of a very interesting personality—little “Sonny Sahib,” 
who gives his name to the title. “Sonny” is a bright 
little fellow, of English blood, who in early life loses his 
identity, which in something of “the good old-fashioned 
way ” is recovered near the close of the narrative; but in 
reaching that extremely desirable consummation he passes 
through a variety of experiences, all of which the 
author has the happy faculty of charmingly narrating. 
“ Sonny ” is asturdy little fellow, a good deal of a hero in 
his way, with plenty of native “ British pluck,” which does 
not fail him, even in the most trying places, and the aver- 
age American boy will take a good deal of pleasure in 
reading of the experiences of his distant little “ cousin.” 

Fidelis. 

FIvE.tis. By Ada Cambridge, author of “The Three Miss 
Kings,” “ Not All In Vain,” etc. Paper, 335 pages, 50 cents. 
No. 167. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Fidelis” is a novel of decided originality and power, 
and in many respects is a commendable story. A hand- 
some and ambitious young girl is married, and in time 
becomes a mother; but the son born to her is of ugly 
visage, and remains so through life. His death would 
have been welcomed, and in fact was invited by the 
mother in every way short of actual fatal violence; yet 
the child lived, and as boy and man grew intoa life so 
sweet and lovable as to make his ugly face indeed full of 
beauty. The story of his deep love, which lived “ de- 
ferred” for more than a score of years, reaching its 
culmination and crown when its object had become, as 
was supposed, hopelessly blind, forms the pathetic factor 
—or should we say the chief factor in a narrative which 
throughout is full of pathos and tender emotion. 


Eve's Ransom. 

Eve’s Ransom. By George Gissing, author of “ Denzil Quar- 
rier,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country Library, No. 165. 
Paper, 359 pages, socents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
This novel is what might justly be called a story of the 

better sort. It deals with life in London, Paris and 

Birmingham, and is well, though rather heavily, told 
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JUNE 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1895. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00 a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands.. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot te responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLIsHERs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York Orrice, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 
ls have placed theentire charge of our advertising department of 
Gouv HOUSEKEEPING i the hands of Mr H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom ail corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as * The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
2d or 3d $12000 | Fourth $aso0.00 


cover or 
facing 67 50 80.00 
45.00 


$80 00 
45.00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 


One Page per time, 
Cover 
Page, 


One-half Page per time, 
reading or 
illustration, 37.50 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


3 Months’ Contract, 1o per cent 


20 


Discounts 
12 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 

Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond. 
ence to 

H. P. HUBBARD. 
38 limes Building, New Yorx City. 


The Paper World isa “Special journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and Paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 
Ss 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. eee. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


We cannot see how any well regulated family can 
do without Goop HouseKEEPING.- The Boston Times. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is woman’s best friend and safest 
counsellor. It should find a place in every household —Southern 
Cultivator and Industrial Journal. 


Goov HOUSEKERFPING has no superior as a household 
journal. Its specialties relate to cooking and those domestic mat- 
ters which are particularly associated with the kitchen and dining 
rvom.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


In general reading matter GoopD HOUSEKEEPING equals al} 
other like publications, while in the peculiar line to 
which itis devotedit is not surpassed by any of its 
contemporaries.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Housekeepers—good housekeepers—are eager in these progressive 
times to attain all the knowledge possible pertaining to their special 
ine of duty. There is no better publication that will prove 
a practicable aid to them than Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) Herald. 


There is a solid value about “Goop Housekeerinc” 
which makes it one of the best of all the magazines 
devoted to the household; and, indeed, many women would 
put it at the top of the list. It sticks closelyto the purpose expressed 
inits title; there are no frills about it. no superfluities ; nothing but 
what is useful and practical. —Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains a score of timely articles, all writ- 
ten in the interest of the “ higher life of the home.” These include 
new and practical suggestions for the home maker, stories and songs 
for the children, and a Sunday afternoon department for the whole 
household. It coversevery branch of Industry and edu- 
cation included in good housekeeping.—Buffalo Courier. 

The modern woman is a good housekeeper ; the modern text-book 
on the subject is “*Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” with more good 
solid sensible reading in each number than a hundred 
of some of the so-called Home Journals. In this day of 
journalism, ‘here is so much chaff and the wheat so scarce, that it is 
really pleasing to make the acquaintance of a journal like Goop 
HovusEKEEPING.—Lutherville Enterprise. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the only magazine published exclusively 
“in the interests of the higher life of the household in the homes of 
the world,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as the 
**best household magazine published.’ Housekeepers, 
young and old, will find this Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the best 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. The 
stories and bright poems add much interest to its pages.—Athol 
Chronicle 

Housekeepers, young and old, willfind Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
worthy of its name and one of the best and most compre- 
hensive magazines obtainable treating of domestic 
matters. Filled with excellent articles pertaining to the making 
and keeping of a well ordered household it yet recognizes the need of 
entertainment for wearied home makers, and bright poems and stories 
add interest toits pages. Wecan think of no gift that would be more 
useful or entertaining for a housekeeper than a year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING.—Dryden Herald. 

The attention of intelligent and progressive housewives need not 
be called to the necessity of fitting literature in the home. No well 
regulated fireside is without the aid of good and helpful household 
journals in this advanced day. The question uppermost is where to 
find the publication that best suits the varied requirements of the 
housewife and family circle. Unquestionably the magazine 
par excellence is Goop HouseKEEPinc. It is without & 
peer in its class, one of the largest and most ably edited, helpful 
and useful to a degree impossible to describe —Pinckneyville Demo- 
crat. 
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